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THE SOURCES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


HE building art obviously 
arose out of the practical 
necessities of mankind, 
and progressed with the 
development of  civilisa- 

tion. But what and whence were the 
‘actors and influences that gave rise 
to architecture 2 Why did the architec- 
‘ure of certain peoples for a time attain 
to so high a consistence of excellence as to 
% recognised as beautiful in all succeed- 
ng Ages ‘ These are questions that have 
PH yet received completely satis- 
techs apc: We know that archi- 
does not necessarily come with 

re emg il excellence of building ; 
ped ee other than _mere 
the ee ulding. Our investigation of 
oe. W hich architecture arises is 
eithetie ca ned mainly to the abstract 
maa” of certain styles of build- 
hs Ln pis!, which, however beautiful 
tightly oe on, and however much, 
nae evi, they exemplify eternal 
sseaiie “sol our art, must in actual 
Rigs neg tion to the greater know: 
eee ht 0 complex requirements 
ae Wh tine be regarded as archaic. 
Woting the | of enthusiasm for im- 
‘duecation and training of 


the professional architect we are a little 
too prone to think that a living archi- 
tecture will necessarily flow therefrom, 
if only we can get it perfect enough; 
though there would seem to be little 
reason to expect more than a per- 
haps technicaily excellent and logical 
academic manner of building as the 
result. The past will still be regarded 
as the great source of inspiration ; 
modern problems will continue to be 
worked out and expressed in more or less 
individually original, fanciful, or imagina- 
tive applications of former styles. Some, 
with persistent faith in the powers of 
Government to foster art, look for some 
great organiser of genius, with the states- 
man’s outlook and the gifted versatility 
of a Pericles, to organise our architects 
and other artists to victory over the 
powers of indifference and ugliness. 
Again—and here perchance we do 
get nearer to a true source—it is often 
said tat an educated public interest 
and appreciation is essential to archi- 
tecture as a living art. Indeed, all 
these things are essential; and yet one 
thing more is needful. Athens, in her 
prime, had her architects and sculptors 
of scholarship and genius, working in an 


unbroken tradition. She had her full 
treasuries, her great administrator, and 
her citizens born and reared and trained 
to love of beauty. But, more even 
than these, in that zenith of her art she 
—in the first flush of the great age of 
Marathon and Salamis—was filled with 
the intense enthusiasm of liberty and 
the joy of competitive life that banishes 
inefficiency. The same spirit, breathing 
through the oppressive solemnity and 
severity of the northern Romanesque, 
caused it to leap up in the clear flame 
of the Gothic: the architecture of the 
dawning aspiration to emancipation, in- 
tellectual, social, economic, leading on to 
the brilliant Renaissance period, but even 
yet far from its full realisation. For the 
architect who would realise the sourees 
of architecture no mere exclusive devo- 
tion to his art or academic efficiency in 
its history and technique is sufficient ; 
he must also realise for himself, with 
what clearness of vision and enthusiasm 
he can command, the underlying 
movements, the ideals, and aspirations 
that animate the men and women 
around him. 

We continually deplore the public 
indifference to architecture ; and how to 
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awaken or create a real public interest 
and appreciation, how to educate the 
popular judgment thercin are — 
admittedly of great moment. Perhaps, 
when the profession has come to some 
general agreement and decided upon 
some comprehensive scheme as to what 
and how its own students shall be taught, 
it may find time to consider the case of 
the public. We suggest, however, that 
the two questions should be considered 
together, as the latter is not sub- 
sidiary to the first, but collateral. The 
present indifference cannot rationally 
be wholly put down to lack of 
intelligence or culture on the part of 
the public. 

Remedy, as in other social wants and 
defects, is not one but manifold. Some— 
we are from time to time reminded— 
think Government can provide a sufficient 
remedy. Now, Government cah no more 
make a man love the beautiful than it 
can make him sober by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Yet it can undoubtedly do much 
in the way of removing causes detri- 
mental to and of promoting opportunity 
for the exercise of love of beauty as of 
sobriety, which are both, after all, quite 
normal attributes of humanity. Most 
people are sober; and the love of 
beauty is universal, if ofttimes perverted 
or uncultured. Government unquestion- 
ably has a wide power, taking counsel 
with artists, educationists, and leaders of 
industry, to further general art education 
and instruction in the arts, and to foster 
and encourage their practice. Quite 
conceivably it might even furnish an 
example of widest influence for good. 
The architect alone has the power, if 
architecture be to him anything more 
than a business or profession, to make it 
popular, not by any abstract or technical 
teaching or talk of art, but by appealing 
to the public sympathies and under- 
standing through the agency of his 
practical work. He may show—and the 
present rising movement for housing and 
town planning provides a great oppor- 
tunity—that architecture is not a kind 
of decoration for making inconvenient and 
inadequate arrangements attractive ; but 
that its first and essential concern is 
logical and convenient planning, and 
sound and economical construction 
carried out, in the case of the dwelling, in 
the spirit. of the traditional ideal of home 
dear to the practical Englishman, who 
may scorn to worry very much about 
anything he considers so sentimental as 
art, but who yet has a verv hearty 
feeling for the amenities of life, and 
not the material ones only, when 
they are rightly set before him. Of 
all the arts, the architect’s is that 
which, from its primary concern with 
utility, lies nearest to the everyday 
life of people. He may be the 
pioneer for all the other arts. Striving 
to understand that life and its require- 
ments, to enter into its various aims, 
desires, and ideals, he may show in his 
designs for the corporate buildings of 
the community for education, work, 
amusement, for social, political, or 
religious gatherings, that good architec- 
ture is not arbitrary decoration and 
unnecessary luxury, but well-ordered and 
convenient arrangement for practical 
ends expressed in fit and beautiful forms 
of building. 
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PERMANENCE, AND 
CHANGE, IN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL REQUIREMENTS. 


HE true economist will before 
spending money consider what 
he is going to get for it. Thus 
he may feel himself to be 

justified in spending a certain sum on a 

treehold which he would not feel dis- 

posed to spend on leasehold property 
which he holds on a short tenure. 

In the same way a public authority 
may be justified in spending largely on 
a building which will be suitable to its 
wants a hundred years hence, but is only 
wise in facing a smaller expenditure 
to supply wants which will not exist in 
years to come or will probably exist in a 
different form or type. 

Thus public buildings are divided into 
two types—those like town halls, churches 
and libraries, in which, as far as we can 
see, time will not affect the way in 
which the building will be used, and, 
on the other hand, schools, hospitals, and 
other buildings where modern require- 
ments and scientific knowledge are con- 
tinually and ceaselessly changing from 
year to year the problem which architects 
have to solve. 

Taking the case of schools, it is little 
more than half a century ago when a 
school consisted of an inconveniently- 
arranged number ot rooms, lighted with- 
out any system, heated somehow— 
adapted, in fact, for any other purpose 
equally well or badly ! 

We remember the gradual growth of 
system culminating, in the case of the 
elementary school, in the grouping of 
classrooms round a central assembly hall, 
each classroom so arranged that the 
desks were lighted from the left hand, 
the buildings being so planned that 
corridors were almost eliminated. 

The admirable work done by the 
pioneers of a new movement have given 
the dreary wastes of South London 
centres of architectural interest for 
which we should be duly gratetul to-day. 
Authorities now consider the centre 
assembly hall a mistake; and we have 
another type in which the hall becomes a 
separate room entered from a corridor, 
and in which corridors again are used to 
reach the classrooms. 

And the Derbyshire County Council 
and other public bodies favour yet 
another plan in which each classroom has 
two external walls and is entered from 
a covered way or verandah, each room 
being lighted from two sides, and in 
which absolute cross-ventilation is 
arrived at. 

Such are briefly the changes which in 
a short period of time have affected the 
planning and arrangement of elementary 
schools. 

In hospital and asylum design the 
changes which have occurred in the same 
space of time are not less marked. The 
typical hospital of mid-Victorian date 
was but an agglomeration of rooms of 
various shapes, sizes, and proportions, 
lighted, ventilated, heated, and planned 
without system. Again, as in schools, 
a gradual process of evolution occurs, 
keeping step by step with the discoveries 






‘of medical science, till we get the 


well-arranged and carefully-thought-out 
hospital of to-day. But it we look back 
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at some of the buildings of twenty o 
twenty-five years ago, which then wer 
regarded as perfect, we must doubt 
whether we have arrived at a fina! type, 
Indeed, we may almost be certain we 
have not when we consider the fresh 
theories which are being launched day by 
day as to the origin and transmission of 
disease. 

With regard to Poor Law institutions 
and asylums, the changing nature of 
conditions has produced even greater 
divergencies of type. The day will come 
when our first workhouses will be looked 
on as absolutely unfit for the purpose for 
which they were intended; changes of 
law may leave them untenanted like 
our medieval ruins and without their 
picturesque and esthetic value. 

The so-called “ broad arrow ” asylum, 
not long ago regarded as an approved 
plan for housing the insane, is now con- 
demned by medical science. Instead of 
trying to house the greatest number of 
patients under one roof supplied from a 
common administrative centre, medical 
men now recommend what is called the 
villa type in which conditions of a more 
domestic nature are brought about. 

Taking the case of our public baths, the 
conditions which obtain are somewhat 
different. The large swimming-pond 
probably fulfils a permanent want, the 
‘slipper’ bath is already largely dis- 
carded in America as being uncleanly 
and extravagant in favour of shower 
baths, and we may see the same views 
obtaining here in time. Nor do we know 
when the “free bath ” system followed 
in some of the American towns may not 
be adopted here, bringing with it a change 
in the nature of building required. 

If it were possible we should like to 
see our swimming-baths combined with 
gymnasia and forming architectural 
monuments, supplemented by baths and 
washhouses built in a more temporery 
manner. 

For all these reasons we think archi- 
tects may well pause and consider the 
probable future of the building they 
are designing before persuading private 
clients and public bodies to spend 
largely on buildings whose use can 
only be temporary. In doing 8° they 
discount their value as skilled and 
impartial advisers, 
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NOTES. 


In these days, when works 
The Architect of fiction are poured out 
in Literature. 








unceasingly, there must be 
difficulty in choosing a new type, anc we 
frequently wonder why it is that vifted 
novelists do not find a congenial sulject 
in the architect. Besides the imm rtal 
caricature of Pecksniff, and the wonc: rful 
picture given us by Balzac in his * ( cesar 
Birotteau ” of the growth of a builaing 
scheme, we know of but half a dozen | rint 
images on the canvas of fiction. We 
have in Hardy’s Modern Laodice:” x 
picturesque and _ highly imagin«‘ive 
picture of an assistant who steals 4D 
architect’s ideas and actually beats '1™ 
in a competition with his own de-ish, 
without, it is true, the interposition © 
a professional assessor; and we hee 
George Eliot, in her works, showing bs e 
contempt with which the architect w4 
held in her times by her references to 
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Caleb Garth and Adam Bede, and i? 
opinion ' xpressed throu the medium o 
Adam Bede that a ~ jomer with a bit of 
taste” is really the man to de end on ! 
And, in Tolstot’s “ Peace and War,” we 
have the picture of the architect as a 
kind of upper servant in his lord’s house. 
But it has been left to W. D. Howells, in 
his “ Rise and Fall of Silas Lapham,” to 
vive us @ really clever and understanding 
sketch of the accomplished modern 
architect who knows better what a 
woman wants in a kitchen than she does 
herself—a point she is duly impressed with, 
though she is puzzled by his reference to 
the “ Empire style.” It is interesting to 
note that Mr. McKim is supposed to 
have inspired the writer. We feel that 
we can suggest to modern writers of 
fiction that both in the pages of Vasari 
and in the lives of some of their own con- 
temporaries they may find new themes 
and characters with which “to point a 
moral and adorn a tale.” 


Ix the annual Progress 
Muhammedan Report of the Superin- 
= British tondent of Muhammedan 
onuments e.° 
and British Monuments 
(Northern Circle) for the year ending 
March, 1912, Mr. Gordon Sanderson 
gives much valuable matter. He 
points out that, while the conservation 
work ot his cirele was more than double 
that in any other, its cost was less than 
any other, which is a testimony in itself 
to the careful and conservative lines on 
which he has worked. In the Report it 
is noted that the native crattsman still 
exists, and is responsible for the stone- 
work and decoration of buildings ; he is 
“generally illiterate and in the humblest 
station of life,” and his work is, consider- 
ing circumstances, “‘ most creditable ” ; 
but if “ he is emploved on new buildings, 
especially those subjected to European 
influence, the greatest care must be 
exercised to keep him from trying, 
praiseworthy though his motives may be, 
to improve on old forms of design, which, 
as he has no education, cannot be 
expected to be thorough. As a copyist 
he excels.” Also Indian architects are 
few in number, and until they get a 
more thorough architectural training 
cannot be expected to design large 
buildings for modernconditions. Further, 
the architectural profession does not 
‘ppear to appeal to the native. These 
are interesting facts in view of the 
discussion which has taken place over 
"ie question of style to be adopted in 
the new capital. “The Report contains 
ne information with regard to the 
work being done in the ci i 
carefully vonage pra aase: oes 
by a well-chosen selection of drawings 
and photographs, 


Public Statues ADVERTING to our recent 


in Paris, @numeration of the public 
jake statues in Paris, exclu- 
thet Ady ose in the cemeteries, we learn 
Ving, ie 1 Bérard, oe ee for 
sss has decided that henceforth 


eta should be employed rather in 

ching the architectural features of 

Public buildings than in setting up new 

saree. M. Bérard intends to begin by 

me. a a a or to the 
on of the militar 

horth Wing of the terme os 
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Pavillon de Marsan and the Pavillon de 
Rohan. Of the fifty-four niches on the first 
two stories only eight have statues—of 
Ney, Masséna, Soult, Kleber, and other 
famous generals. The vacant places are to 
be filled forthwith with figures of military 
heroes of the Revolution and the Empire, 
with those who fought in Africa and the 
Colonies, and in the Franco-Prussian 


War. 


Cite WE understand that the 

Canadian Government has 
now under consideration a_ general 
improvement scheme for the lay-out 
of Ottawa as the Capital City of the 
Dominion, more particularly with refer- 
ence to the immediate preservation and 
beautification of Parliament Hill, the 
high bluff overlooking the river upon 
which the present Parliament buildings 
are placed. It is proposed to reserve the 
river bank to the west of the present 
buildings for departmental offices that 
have now become necessary ; and a large 
tract of land between Wellington-street 
and the river, now occupied by residences 
and shops, has been acquired for this 
purpose. It is reported that a public com- 
petition of British and Canadian architects 
will shortly be announced. In our issue of 
May 3, 1912, we published two views 
showing the charm and possibilities of 
this site, and at the same time called 
attention to the need of a general develop- 
ment plan. We should be interested to 
know on what general lines this is now 
proceeding, and to be assured that this 
present scheme for departmental build- 
ings is duly related to it. 


THE sympathies and 

— works - Mr. Joseph 

: Pennell are so well known 

that we shall be forgiven for again 
calling attention to the lecture delivered 
by him at the Royal Society of Arts on 
December 18 last. We should like to 
single out two notes of particular 
interest to architects, of mingled warning 
and encouragement, of both appreciation 
and criticism, and which are specially 
worthy of being constantly borne in 
mind by all of us. In giving his im- 
pressions, as an artist, gained on a visit 
to that vast undertaking, the making of 
the Panama Canal, Mr. Pennell noted 
how the engineers and organisers en- 
gaged upon it, setting out solely to 
execute with the utmost efficiency and 
economy a ‘great work ot beneficent 
public utility, had succeeded over and 
above in making it a design of high 
decorative value. It illustrates again 
how the elusive beauty we all pursue, 
while ever evading too personal a wooing, 
a too direct attack, will often appear 
where the aim is in all sincerity an all- 
round efficiency and fitness for practical 
ends. That is one point, and the second 
follows close upon it—to wit, that art 
should find its greatest inspiration in the 
present. Mr. Pennell’s application of 
this was chiefly to painting, but it is only 
the more true of architecture. This is 
pre-eminently an age of work, and of 
great work. What ails it, then, that it 
is not also pre-eminently an age of 
architecture ? Why in this practical age, 
so prolific of great utilities, are our 
esthetic aspirations so much turned 
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backwards to beauties of the past, with 
vain purpose and endeavour to “ adapt ” 
then to our unprecedented modern 
uses ? 


Ear Beravcuampr has 
stated in a letter that 
“ the late conference may 
perhaps assist the ultimate settlement of 
the question,” and that the Office of 
Works will “always be ready to offer 
their services or co-operation again in a 
similar direction.” If, as Monte Cristo 
puts it, the summit of wisdom is to learn 
to “ wait and hope,’ we may be of good 
courage, but we confess we should be glad 
if we heard of a willingness on the part of 
some one authority to “ pay the piper 
and call the tune.” 


The Admiralty 


Arch. 


WE announce with much 
regret the death of Mi 
J. Francis Doyle, which 
took place on Sunday last. Mr. Doyle's 
name is well known for his contributions 
to English domestic architecture. He 
was associated with No: man Shaw as joint 
architect for the White Star Offices in 
Liverpool. He also carried out some 
ecclesiastical work, and was widely 
known as a man of great personal charm, 
possessing bigh social girtts. 


The late Mr. J. 
Francis Doyle. 





Mr. A. W. S. Cross presided over the usual 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, held on Monday at No. 9, Conduit- 


street, W. 
Deceased Members. 

Mr. G. Hubbard announced .the decease of 
Mr. Robt. Falconer Macdonald, elected an 
Associate in 1889 and a Fellow in 1899; and of 
Mr. Wm. Geo. Blackmore Lewis, Grissell 
Medallist in 1878 and elected a Fellow in 1906. 


MODERN HOSPITALS. 

Papers were then read by Mr. A. Saxon 
Snell and Mr. W. Milburn, jun., on “ Modern 
Hospitals.” 

Mr. Snell's paper dealt with the principles 
which govern the general arrangement and 
construction of hospitals, while Mr. Milburn’s 
paper gave a general description of hospitals 
erected here and on the Continent and America 
within the ‘ast ten years. 

Mr. Snell pointed out the difficulty of trans- 
lating principles into practice, and the necessity 
of mastering them if mistakes were not to be 
perpetuated. We had in this country con- 
centrated upon sanitary fittings and what 
might be called local cleanliness, while on the 
Continent better provision was made for space 
in and round the ward blocks. Much was to 
be learnt from foreign study. An example of the 
way such study could be utilised was the new 
Rothschild’s Hospital in Paris, designed by Mr. 
Bechmann, in which was combined some of the 
best features of English and foreign planning. 

Modern hospita) planning might be said to 
date from the Crimean War, before which 
hospitals were simply a collection of rooms, the 
sanitary accommodation being more or less in 
direct communication with them. Experience 
gained during later wars brought home the 
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cardinal importance of fresh air and the isolation 
and removal of foul matter. ; 

Sash windows should be discarded for solid 
framed ones of hard wood or steel. 

Two notable attempts at modification of 
ward planning were circular wards, which, 
however, were expensive and difficult of super- 

ision, and the grouping of wards, as at the 

slfast General Hospital, in which mechanical 
ventilation was depended on. There were also the 
glass-cased cubicles of the Pasteur Hospital, in 
which different infectious diseases could be 
treated under one roof. None of these types 
had, however, been generally followed. 

Though much had been learnt, the removal of 
foul emanations, light, and cleanliness were still 
the fundamental points necessary in hospitals. 
In this country we were niggardly of space for 
hospital sites. The minimum formerly fixed 
was | acre to fifty patients, and less for admini- 
strative offices, but this was laid down when 
administrative offices occupied less space than at 
present, when their area in some cases exceeded 
that of the hospital proper. Abroad more 
generous provision was made. At Hamburg 
the proportion was thirty-seven beds to an acre ; 
Nuremburg, forty ; Frederickshein, thirty-two ; 
Charlottenburg, thirty-seven; Heidelberg, 
forty ; S. Denis, twenty-six ; Montpelier, twenty- 
seven; and Baltimore, twenty-six. In and 
round cities hospitals might with advantage be 
placed in the centre of public parks. 

In the treatment of tubercular disease air 
and sunlight are of the utmost importance. 

Miss Nightingale, Dr. Brocleshy, Sir John 
Pringle, and others were quoted on the first 
necessity of ventilation and space, and the 
evidence of the efficacy of purely temporary 
structures indeed suggests the uselessness of 
palatial buildings. 

The lecturer emphasised the greater efficacy 
of one-storied buildings, quoting evidence in 
support of his point. 

Dr. Renvers, of the Moabit Hospital, holds 
the contrary view, and thinks that, except for 
infectious diseases, buildings of more than one- 
story are preferable ; but this was, after all, a 
question for doctors, while the design of a 
hospital should be the joint work of the 
physician and the architect. 

Allowing for a sufficient air zone in each 
case, one-storied blocks needed about 30 per 
cent. more than three-storied ones; this point 
the lecturer illustrated by diagrams. And 
though the corridors necessary appeared longer, 
this difference was neutralised if the flights of 
stairs were measured in, so that without lifts 
the balance was largely in favour of one-storied 
buildings when labour was considered. As to 
cost, though the cube of accommodation on 
several floors was relatively less than that of the 
same space on one. level, the difference was 
modified by the fact that thinner walls and 
lighter foundations could be used. A real sun 
room could be obtained at the end of the ward 
without overshadowing anything below. Lastly, 
it leat itself to a cross-section which was ideal 
for ventilation, the forms ogivale adopted by 
Tollet in several French hospitals, practically a 
Gothic arch, about 25 ft. from floor to apex, a 
modification of which was adopted with good 
results in one of the wards of Charing Cross 
Hospital. 

Mr. Snell then dealt with ward units, showing 
a model plan. It was unnecessary to place the 
bath in an isolated position; the windows were 
alternately sash windows, and casements opening 
down to the ground; the floor of the ward was 
raised up 4 ft. to allow a free passage of air 
underneath. 

Mr. Milburn then read his paper, this being a 
comparative study of English, Continental, and 
American hospitals. 

Though the modern hospital was primarily 
an institution for the treatment of the sick, it 
had become a centre for medical education, 
clinical study, research, and _ investigation. 
There were two classes of hospitals—general and 
special. The foregoing definition of a general 
hospital, however, only refers, as a rule, to 
hospitals which are maintained out of public 
funds, like those of Germany ; our own hospitals, 
which were supported on the voluntary system, 
excluding infectious and certain other diseases. 

The modern hospital was organised and 
managed on business principles, and from the 
architect’s standpoint might be regarded as 
comprising two main services—medical and 
gencral. 

The medical service, again, was sub-divided 
into separate departments to allow of classifica- 
tion, there being usually two main divisions— 
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medical and pongion! and very often special 
departments, such as ophthalmic, nose, throat, 
and ear, children and gynecological, and children. 
Each department was sub-divided into ward 
units, the accommodation of each unit usually 
comprising one large and a number of small 
wards, with the necessary service, sanitary, and 
medical rooms, thus becoming in itself a small 
hospital. The separate departments were self- 
contained and complete in themselves, but 
mutually dependent, and so organised as to 
form a complete and organic whole. 

The general principles on which hospital con- 
struction is based has been modified by dis- 
coveries in the field of bacteriology, the former 
theory that infection occurred from aérial 
infection having largely given place to the 
theory that it takes place by contact, and that 
thus isolation and separation are not of the 
~— which was formerly given to them. 

n England the majority of hospital buildings 
other than those of the Poor Law infirmaries, 
military and naval hospitals, are —— by 
voluntary contributions, the English general 
hospital forming a type which is rarely departed 
from, the normal plan being a central admini- 
strative building with corridors, off which are 
placed the ward units. The large wards 
usually contain twenty-four beds, with sanitary 
wings or towers at their outer angles. 

Mr. Milburn referred to hospitals which, under 
the difficulties caused by want of space, could 
not follow the general type, and in which 
a radial plan was adopted, and instanced 
University College Hospital, London, the 
Belgrave Children’s Hospital, and the Kastern 
District Hospital, Glasgow. 

In special hospitals the same principles 
applied as in general hospitals, and typical Poor 
Law hospitals were also referred to. 

Experiments such as the “ box or cubicle,” 
“compartment,” and “ barrier,’ which were 
based on bacteriological theories regarding 
disease, were of great interest. 

Reference was then made to French hospitals, 
including those of Tollet and Boucicaut, and the 
hospital of “La Nouvelle Pitié,” and the 
infectious diseases hospitals, “Les Infants 
Malades,”’ Claude Bernard, and the Pasteur. 

The Pasteur Institute Hospital is of great 
interest, as it has been fully demonstrated that 
it is possible to treat two patients suffering from 
different infectious diseases in the same ward, 
each ward comprising twelve separate isolation 
rooms, or “ boxes,’ the upper portions of the 
divisions being glazed, the lower part of lava 
slabs, and the floors tiled, the nursing and 
service being carried on on the most rigid 
asceptic principles. 

The lecturer then referred to Belgian and 
Dutch hospitals, and passed on to consider 
those of Germany. In Germany the greatest 
care was exercised in selecting the sites, which 
were usually in the suburbs or adjoining large 
open spaces, 

A very large and interesting example of 
German hospitals were explained and_ illus- 
trated. The one-story isolated pavilions, 
which were built after the Franco-German 
War, were now largely superseded by higher 
buildings linked up by closed corridors. There 
is no fixed type for German hospitals, but those 
of Cologne, Lindenberg, Karlsruhe, and Munich 
were cited as typical general buildings. 

The smaller ward annexes in German hospitals 
often exceed the large ward in area; the larger 
wards do not contain more than twenty beds, 
fourteen or sixteen being the usual number. 

An interesting review of American hospitals 
completed a paper which for thoroughness and 
care could not have been excelled, and which 
was particularly useful as showing the advan- 
tages to be gained by a specialised study of 
buildings of one type, and we are inclined to 
think that Mr. Milburn is amply justified in 
his concluding contention : What from the 
points of hygiene, sanitation, and construction 
our hospitals are well up to, and often excel, 
those of other countries. It really thus becomes 
more a question for the medical rather than the 
atchitectural profession whether, say, the 
typical German general hospital, is or is not 
superior in its general arrangement and accom- 
modation to our typical institution.” The 
general foreign opinion is that our typical 
general hospital is too stereotyped in general 
arrangement and the planning of the ward 
units, but that, on the other » our out- 
patients’ departments and fever hospitals 
su. similar institutions abroad. Mr. 
Milburn quoted Mr. Keith D. Young's opinion 
that the disconnecting lobby in connexion with 
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sanitary annexes was no longer a necessity now 
that sanitary plumbing was better understood, 
and that its abolition would give hospital 
planners greater freedom. 


Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
in moving a vote of thanks to the readers of the 
pers, said as to the block plans of a hospital, 
that entirely depended on the available site. 
If they could get a considerable area of land, 
and they could afford it, it was well to build one. 
store vilions, but they could not always 
affore that, and if the hospital was to be in 4 
town where land was very expensive the 
pavilions must be put relatively close together, 
and they must be more than one-story high 
The great thing they had to provide for was 
plenty of air and sun, and when they had done 
that it did not much matter where the building 
was placed. If it was a town site and was 
surrounded by roads it was quite as good from 
every hygienic point of view as if it was placed 
in the country, because they got currents of air 
all round. He did not think the number of 
beds per acre was A oy criterion, because 
where there were rv all round, the area of 
those roads must be taken into consideration 
in dealing with the numbers per acre. For 
instance, in New York they had a hospital with 
600 beds on 4 acres, which was 150 to the acre, 
and although it looked too packed from the 
point of view they had seen it, he would not say 
they would not have excellent results provided 
they kept the windows open. At Manchester 
they 609 beds to 13 acres, or fifty beds to 
the acre, which was what Mr. Saxon Snell had 
ut forward as a kind of ideal. In the Nouvelle 
itié Hospital, Paris, they had 1,000 beds to 
15 acres, or sixty-six beds to the acre ; and at 
Cincinnatti 1,400 beds to 27 acres, or fifty-two 
beds to the acre. If they had high buildings in 
towns they must be well placed. He had put 
up a wing at the Homeopathic Hospital right in 
the heart of London, but there was !80 ft 
between one side of the building and the 
opposite side of the street ; whilst on the other 
side there was 120 ft. to the nearest building. 
It was a seven-storied building, but it was as 
aérated as if it was in the country. Mr. Pite, 
in his hospital, had roads on two or three sides 
and open land close by, so that he would no 
doubt say there was plenty of air about the 
buildings. In the University College Hospital 
in London the aération was good, by reason 
of the fact that it was surrounded by roais. 
At the John Hopkins Hospital there were 
6) ft. between the wards, at Manchester 
65 ft., and at Camberwell 9) ft. At Manchester 
they got an angle of 25 degrees for light to the 
lowest windows for the two-storied pavilions, 
and in the moet confined three-storied building: 
they got an angle of 37 degrees. Some of them 
might not know what the unit principle was. | 
meant that to take the surgical side of a hospital 
as an example one surgeon with his assistants ha: 
a division consisting of a certain number of beds 
for women and a certain number of beds for 
men, with an operating theatre and all the 
apparatus and rooms necessary for them, s¢ 
that a unit was, so to speak, a separate hospital 
within a hospital. he great thing about 
many stories in wards was to keep tiem 
absolutely separate from one another, and, if 
they must have more than one-story buildings, 
not to allow a staircase communicating between 
the various floors so that foul air could come 
up from the floors below. In Manchester they 
had only two staircases for the whole of the 
hospital. It was stated that in some of 
the American hospitals the medical officer 
would reside in the hospital, but he thought 
that when a doctor was off duty he shoul! be 
away from his unit. With regard to - 
pavilion versus the corridor principle, they ba 
seen some modern hospitals in Germany, w bere 
the corridor principle was adopted. That, he 
thought, was merely a reversion to what was 
done thirty or forty years ago, and to show how 
wasteful it was he had measured the feesiiore. 
He found that in the Munich No. 3 Hos) 
there was 170 ft. run to thirty-one beds, or 
5 ft. 6 in. per bed. In the Cincinnati dan 
Hospital there was 70 ft. run to twenty-nine brs. 
or 2 ft. 4 in, bed. At Camberwell 44 ft. run 
to thirty-six or 1 ft. 3 in. per bed, and in 
the Leeds 16 ft. run to thirty beds, or» i 
per bed. The question of cost was a very Lipo 
matter in hospitals, and therefore he sugz:>t 
pavilion 
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was in the ward for a certain number of hours 
per day. With a pavilion placed north and 
south the sun from its earliest rising to its 
going down was on the ward. Wards of six 
beds were all very well, but the nursing cost 
was great. In this country they had twelve to 
sixteen and twenty-four beds, and in some of 
the older types of hospitals twenty-eight beds 
in the big wards. He thought the best system 
was to have a big ward and two or three smaller 
wards attached so that they might separate the 
patients. As to the position of the sanitary 
towers, that entirely depended on the site and 
the arrangement of the wards, and if they had 
one big ward with a single isolation room of two 
beds a good position was the extreme end; 
but if there were many smaller wards, as at 
Camberwell, the home or inner end of the 
large ward was better. He strongly deprecated 
any idea of the closets and sinkrooms being 
placed directly opening out of the ward or 
corridor. In one of the German buildings 
they had seen the closets were actually next 
door to the ward kitchen, the windows 
being in the same plane, and, given certain 
conditions, that must be unsatisfactory. As 
to the diseonnexion of pavilions, the Germans 
used to have them absolutely disconnected, but 
now he heard they were connecting them with 
corridors. In conclusion, Mr. Hall said the 
tendeney in this country was to keep down the 
cost of hospitals, and he thought the best way 
of doing that was to out down the cube given to 
each bed. His impression was that with the 
modern system of having the windows open 
a large cube was net necessary. 


Dr. Boobbyer 
(Medical Officer of 
seconded the 
of the tri 
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motion, and gave his experiences 
treatment of all kinds of infectious 
diseases in practically the open air. Two years 
ago the Local Government Board sent down Dr. 
Franklin Parsons, who reported that he found 
no evidence of any damage having been done by 
this somewhat revolutionary treatment. Fresh- 
ar treatment, he believed had come to stay, not 
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Pcl re agreed almost entirely with what Mr. 
by Ms toht them, although he would not go 
te 4S to lavour the piling of ward on ward. 

€ did not think that living in great blocks of 
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He “a - In many of the operating-rooms 
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nat they wanted the light from the direction 
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of the wall. It was light which they wanted in 
an operating theatre. 

The motion was carried and briefly acknow- 
ledged by the authors. 

The Chairman announcel that the next 
meeting, which would be a special general 
meeting for the election of the Gold Medallist 
for the current year, would be held on March 3, 
to be followed by a business meeting for the 
election of members and other business. 


eee 


ST. AIDAN’S COLLEGE, 
BIRKENHEAD. 


Sr. Arpan’s College, Birkenhead, was estab- 
lished about sixty vears ago for the training 
of theological students. The main building 
was designed by Mr. Rickman. Externally 
it groups very well and is faced with nicely 
weathered hand-made bricks and covered 
by a purple roof. The chapel to the right of 
the hall, added about thirty years later, is 
rather over elaborated and faced with unsympa- 
thetic red bricks from Ruabon and covered 
with pale green slates. It was evidently felt 
that the chapel was so far distant from the 
college that a change in materials was justified, 
and ne one thought that the gap between the 
buildings might eventually be filled up. But 
when the dining hall proved inadequate it 
was found impossible to extend it or to build 
a new hall near the kitchens. The new hall 
has therefore been erected as a detached build- 
ing, with its own kitchen, larders, ete., under- 
neath. It measures 47 ft. by 25 ft. 6 in. at 
the floor level, and is 60 ft. long at the gallery 
level, and is arranged to accommodate ninety- 
four students. The Lingdale Quarry, which is 
within 300 yds. of the college, supplied the 
stone to old and new building. A facing brick 
that would “go” with the college and the 
chapel cannot be obtained. A rustic brick 
from Buckley was finally selected with a 
pleasant texture and colouring that will 
weather to approximate to the old. The 
roof of the hall is covered with green Tilberth- 
waite slates. The architect for the building 
is Mr. Hastwell Grayson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 


Liverpool. 
——_o--o—— 

FEDERATION OF ABERDEEN BUILDING TRADES. 

A conference was held in the Trades Hall, 
Aberdeen, on the 12th inst., between the 
Trades Council Executive and delegates from 
the several trade unions connected with 
building trades in the city to consider the 
advisability of the formation of a federation 
composed of these unions. It was explained 
that such a unification would involve twelve 
trades, and in the case of a strike following 
a dispute in one of these the members of the 
other eleven unions would be called upon to 
leave off work. It was agreed to communt- 
cate with each of the unions and ask for 
individual views regarding the proposal. 


THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 


MONUMENTAL ART OF RURAL 
ENGLAND. 


In connexion with the series of lectures 
arranged by the Carpenters’ Company on the 
Arts Connected with Building Mr. Godfrey 
Blount, B.A., dealt, on February 12, with the 
subject of “ The Monumental Art of Rural 
England.” Mr. Maurice H. Pocock presided 

Mr. Blount said that the Chairman was 
responsible to a certain extent for that lecture. 
for it was his influence which first made him 
appreciate the art of the XVIIIth century. He 
had thought that the great tradition of art had 
ceased before, but the Chairman's consistent 
advocacy of the last stages of art had a strong 
effect on him, and doubtless contributed to his 
capacity for discovering, if he might use such a 
word, the subject of his lecture that night. The 
subject was the village tombstones of the 
XVIIIth century. It sounded very arrogant 
for him to say that he had discovered the art, 
but at the same time, although he believed 
everybody must at some time or other have 
noticed some of these curious eficies—these 
memorials of the past—yet as a matter of fact 
the history of the gravestones of the ordinary 
village churchyard of the XVIIIth century had 
not yet received the attention which he felt was 
due to them. and he believed nobody as yet had 
written any monograph on the subject. He 
felt mere and more that it was a subject deserv 
ing of the greatest attention from the craft 
monuments of the day. He ought to apologise 
for really bringing only a “ half-baked " know- 
ledge on the subject to them. He had madz it 
a study of a very few months, but it had been 
one of absorbing interest. The great point 
which seemed to him of primary importance in 
this stud¢ was its completeness and conciseness 
They had in this peasant art, if he might call it 
such, of the XVILIth century a concise art. 

It was typical of all the arts, and it was 
typical in the sense that it comprised within 
quite definite limits the history o* all the arts 
That was to say, it was typical of the rise and 
the bloom of the decadence of every other art. 
They had the whole thing in a nutshell. He 
would show them some slides of tombstones 
outside the XVIIIth century, but he had tried, 
and had no reason to regret his decision, to s 
of the art as existing during that century " 
In other words, it began for all practical historical 
purposes at the year 1700, and died in the year 
1800, which was a very curious fact, and one 
which made the subject extremely interesting. 
There were questions arising out of this com- 
pleteness on which he first wished to speak, for 
part of his object was to give an explanation of 
the existence of this unique craft. The point 
he wished to discuss depended on two things. 
He wished to introduce these tombstones to 
C3 
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them as illustrating the relation which he felt 
must always exist between subject and technique, 
and that was a very important question at the 
present day. because this art of the XVIIIth 
century was the last popular expression of 
national art, and, therefore, it was necessary to 
understand that they could not have an art 
independent of a feeling. They could not have 
a technique without a subject. That was in 
strong reaction to the fashion of the present 
day, which tried to insist that they could have 
an art bora of no feeling at all. The main 
characteristic of this XVIIth-century art was 
that it was an expression of a very strong feeling 
indeed—what they might call religion, in fact. 
The feeling which inspired the stonemasons of 
the XVIIIth century, the simple village artists 
who carved these gravestones, was a very strong 
one. It was not within his province that night 
to discuss whether that feeling was a true one 
or not, for he only wanted to insist on the fact 
that it was a feeling. The second great point in 
connexion with these tombstones was that they 
constituted an historical fact of the first import- 
ance, and they could not understand this 
evolution of the art, how it rose and flourished 
in the decadents, unless they understood also 
the history of the time. It seemed to him that 
history was of two kinds. There was the 
aristocratic history, which those who were 
getting on in years were brought up upon. 
These were the histories which invariably 
recorded the deeds or the misdeeds of the great 
and of the rich. There was another history 
which only -became popular of recent years, 
and which in contrast to aristocratic they might 
call democratic history. He did not call it the 
history of the poor as opposed to the history of 
the rich, because he did not think the poor had 
any history or any art. It was the history of 
the people as opposed to the, history of the 





aristocracy, and the art which was his subject 
that night was distinctly the art of the people of 
England during the XVIIIth century—of the 
normal people of England as opposed to the 
aristocracy,of England of that day. When he 
spoke of the normal population of England he 
meant the large middle class and the lower 
classes, if he might draw any distinctions 
between classes at all, who lived an agricultural 
life, and who was in the large sense of the word 
a peasantry—the farmers and yeomen and 
labourers. Then next to two kinds of history 
they realised there were two kinds of art-— 
aristocratic art and democratic art. Aristocratic 
art was practically the only art they realised 
as art at the present day. He meant the art 
of the profession of artists which was exploited 
by the rich for their own amusement and 
leisure. It was what they called essentially an 
indoor art. Of course that art which catered 
for those who could afford to pay for it had 
existed for centuries. Owing to the introduc- 
tion of machinery people had got into the habit 
of thinking that art must be manufactured by 
_ for others, and it was almost impossible 
or them to realise that there was a time when 
people danced and sang and carved for them- 
selves. The characteristic of democratic art 
which existed before the introduction of 
machinery, and before the dawn of the XIXth 
centu.y, was the way in which the peasantry 
of England, the people in the country, enjoyed 
themselves in their own way. That was, he 
took it, democratic art, or should they call it folk 
art? It was essentially an out-of-doors art, 
as opposed to indoor art, and the subject of the 
lecture illustrated this out-of-door feeling very 
much. All his examples were taken from the 
churchyards and not from the churches. The 
aristocrats took good care that their materials 
and also their art should be well housed during 
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their lives. As the old folk song sail, “ My 
lord was buried in the chancel, and my lady 
was buried in the choir”; and that was typical 
of aristocratic art. Democratic art, however 
flourished under the sky. It might be said that 
this monumenta! art, or mere gravestones, 
practically deserved the oblivion with which jt 
was surrounded to-day. He did not think 50, 
and as an answer to the question they might go 
a little more deeply into the whole subject of 
art. They would have to ask two questions in 
relation to what they intended to decorate. 
The first was, “ What thing do we intend to 
ornament 7°" And the second was, ‘ What are 
we going to ornament it with—-what is our 
subject 7" It was rather difficult for most 
people in these times when they were nearly 
all squeezed into flats to realise that once upon 
a time people had homes. Nevertheless, it was 
true that they once did, and the answer to the 
first question he had put was that they wanted 
to ornament the home; and it seemed to him 
that the home they wanted to ornament most 
was that which they would inhabit the longest 

the grave. Then came the second question, 
“What sort of ornament shall we decorate 
these home with ?"’ Whilst they were on the 
earth they naturally decorated their homes with 
the things they loved, and which remained witb 
them while they lived ; but when they wanted to 
decorate their other home naturally they wished 
to express the things they would take with them 
if they took anything ; and so instead of decorat 

ing them with things which pleased them on 
earth they decorated them with their feelings, 
which they believed they would take with them. 
Therefore, there were two kinds of subject 
matter—things and feelings. No doubt they 
would feel that the higher kind of art was that 
which choose to represent feelings and not 
things, and he thought these village stonemasons 
of the XVIIIth century set out to represent 
in the best way they could the most important 
thing in life, which was death ; and, so far from 
this art of decorating graves being an inferior 
kind of art, it was practically the greatest art 
of the world. All the great buildings (which 
meant practically the great temples) of the 
East and West, of India, Egypt, and Greece 
were nothing more than the tombs and tomb- 
stones of their gods and their heroes. The 
greatest cathedrals of Europe were little more 
than the tombs of their saints ; and the liturgies 
of the Christian religion were little more than 4 
sonorous and grand apotheosis of death. So 
far from this subject of death and this art of 
tombstones being an insignificant and inferior 
kind of art, it was practically the only and the 
greatest form of art ; all other forms of art could 
practically be subordinated to the great art of 
tombstones. There was an aristocratic monu- 
mental art and a democratic monumental art, 
and in studying the indoor memorials raised to 
the aristocrats of the XVIIIth century they 
would find the answer to the question, as to why, 
in spite of constant demands for tombstones, 
this art suddenly ceased. When they came to 
look at the monuments in the great churches 
and cathedrals of the land they could hardly 
resist a certain amount of contempt. He did 
not mean to say there was not a good deal of 
good work put into these monuments, but | pe 
got a little weary of looking at the effigies © 
corpulent squires in Roman costume being 
lamented over by nymphs and_ prot ecting 
angels. When they came to read the ¢} itaphs, 
instead of finding, as they might surely a 
to find from the superior culture which endowee 
them, wise words about life and death, they 
merely found a record of their greatness and . 
those deeds with which a grateful nation wishee 
to endow them. The difficulty seemed ar - 
that ,however much a grateful naticn re.‘ pe 
the debt they owed to these nobles, ‘hes? 
men took precious good care to reward nar 
selves. At the beginning of the X\! er 
century half the population of Englan’ i 
in undisputed possession of some soil ¥ r 
hundred years later, as the result of a series‘ 
Enclosure Acts, half the waste and omnes 
lands of England had been absorbed by . 4 
nobility and gentry of the epitaphs. bag hig 
opinion two things were necessary to th: Ly ‘ 
duction of any kind of art at all—a home ‘ind 
faith. They were not there to discuss th: wt 
of faith, but the two things he had mentions 
were absolutely essential. It was the * ies 
difficulty practically which faced them ae 
in their earnest hope to revive anything © 

national life and a national art. They © 


by 

not do it by a system or by lectures, °! © 

hilanthropy, ond the none of them knew how 
a it, but t 


fact remained that they 
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ogee in 
Id¥get an art when they had a 'y 
ie al sense of the word—people ving on the 
land and supported by it. 


They could not get those handicrafts, which 
were more expressive than anything else of 
what a national art was, unless they had 
a people in this true and normal condition of 
healthy civilisation, namely, B ong 20 living on 
the land and by the land. — aristocrats at 
the time he was dealing with no doubt in all 

ood faith deprived the people of the land, and 
@ so doing they a them of the thing they 
should decorate. he aristocrats provided the 
poor when they no longer had any land with 
factories in which to work, and just so far as 
their deprivation of the land took away the 
tone so the introduction of machinery destroyed 
the power of the hand and killed the soul. It 
destroyed all the feeling, all the faith, all the 
religion, without which no art could exist. He 
felt that any modern attempt to work out art 
of some sort of inner consciousness without 
having any firm foot on a solid material ground 
or any firm hold on feeling was doomed to 
disappointment. 

The lecturer proceeded to exhibit photographs 
and sketches ds number of tombstones, which 
he divided into series. He first showed several 
aristocratic monuments, and indicated the 
somewhat pompous attitude of the sculptured 
figures ; and also gave several slides of German 
and Bavarian memorial stones. His object was 
to show that these were altogether different from 
the XVII [th-century tombstones in the church- 
yards of thiscountry. Coming to the immediate 
subject of the lecture, he showed a large collection 
of stones in churchyards in East Sussex, includ- 
ing Harting, Reigate, Stedham, Midhurst, 
Wilmington, ete.; but he pointed out that 
from what he had seen in other parts of the 
country he found much the same sort of tradi- 
tion, and therefore he was justified in taking 
the gravestones of West Sussex as fairly typical 
of the rest of England. Dividing up the century 
into periods, he said that in the first twenty-five 
years they had a simpler or archaic type ; from 
1725 to 1775 they had the eymbolical ; and in 
the last quarter of the century they had the 
symbolical declining into the sentimental. 
Finally, after 1800, they had no tradition at all, 
except the most futile imitation of previous 
styles. Two of the most beautiful stoncs he 
found in an ill-cared-for church about three 
miles from Hastings lying on the ground. He 
hoped some effort would be made to remedy 
such neglect, and that stones which ought to be 
put into national museums should not be 
allowed to be used as paving stones, 

I'he Chairman, in thanking the lecturer, also 
stronzly urged that they should do all they 
covld to prevent such vandalism. 
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BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


Sir Wa. Cuance presided on Monday at a 
meeting of the British Constitutional Associa- 
- held - No. 11, Tothill-street, Westminster, 
when a discussion too * Buildi 
ate k place on “ Building 

The Chairman said the British Constitutional 
Association had taken up the work of the 
Building By-Laws Reform Association—an 
Association which was started in the nineties to 
tty and remedy the injustices+which resulted 
from unsuitable by-laws. He was glad to say 
that things had improved considerably since 
then, but there was still much to be done. It 
ha only right to say that the increased cost of 
nilding of which they heard so much was more 
due to the increase in wages and the cost of 
material. The question which affected them 
bs more that of the liberty of the subject and 

* right of a man to do what he liked provided 


that he did no harm to others. 





a ‘y said some might think that 
prone d y laws had no bearing whatever on 
te “ , ut it was nevertheless the fact that 
denich y saw must affect their minds, and 
wee ' minds their characters. The 
sas hon hideous houses some of them had to 
the “ch _ ay depressed if they did not sour 
a= ° id those who were not consciously 


nities them were at least affected in a 
whas ve “ay by losing the refining influence of 
. be. The universal feeling that 
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architects appointed to frame them? No! The 
chief in the beginning was a fireman, and a 
model document was then supplied to the 
butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers of 
the provinces upon which to base their own 
tions. Usually the local builder, with 
the parson, the doctor, and the syuire, would be 
found on the local body, and the latter folded 
their hands in silence, while the builder, whom 
they regarded as their only expert guide, called 
the tunes. They were thus supplied with 

tions infinitely complex, but applicable 
only to the known methods and materials at 
the time when they were framed. These were 
then approved by the Loca] Government Board, 
and printed at some expense to the ratepayers, 
and it was a matter of extreme difficulty and 
delay if any revision was required. This tended 
to discourage the introduction of any enlightened 
innovation by way of new methods of con- 


-struction on the use of new materials. The 


regulations affecting the height of rooms was 
by far the most harmful and far-reaching in its 
effect on building from an artistic point of view, 
as well as from a practical and economic aspect. 
Not only Councillors but architects, in their zeal 
to advocate foreign styles in architecture such 
as the Renaissance, had ignored all considera- 
tions of the English climate, the chief peculiarity 
of which was its variability. The constant 
changes to which their climate was subject made 
it very important that their house should be 
construc as to preserve an equable tem- 
perature throughout the year. The difficulties 
of securing this quality were greatly aggravated 
by high rooms—that was rooms high in propor- 
tion to their size. The desire for high rooms 
was mainly due to the mistaken notion that 
they were necessarily more healthy; but Dr. 
Poore had laid it down that height alone did not 
make a room healthy, and if they were to have 
legiclation to compel the construction of healthy 
rooms they needed provision for circulation of 
air, and not mere height of rooms. In England 
the windows should be kept as low as possible 
compatible with abundance of light, so as to 
minimise the temperature changing power of the 
glass surface; and the lower the ceiling the 
smaller the window might be without loss of 
light. Most rooms, whatever the size might 
be, should have the light from the window 
diffused and reflected by the ceiling, and for the 
purpose of air circulation should have an air 
flue distinct and separate from the smoke flue, 
but running up beside it as an exhaust. This 
additional flue added, of course, to the size of 
the chimney-stacks, which was an artistic 
advantage, producing an effect of stability and 
dignity. It was true that they added to the 
cost of the building, but the cost was far more 
than counterbalanced by the reduction in the 
height of the rooms this made feasible. If 
rooms might be built 7 ft. 6 in., or 7 ft. 9 in., or 
8 ft. in height, the saving would be considerable 
on the thickness of the walls, the width of 
footings and foundations, the height of windows, 
the height of stairs and the area occupied by the 
stairs and the walls. The pitch of the roof was 
also affected, and indeed every inch saved in 
height affected every single trade, and saved 
money on each. The economy also to the 
occupier in coal and decoration, curtaining, 
carpeting, and cleaning was truly amazing. 
There was also the charming effect of repose 
produced by the long, low proportions; and was 
not repose one of the chief attractions of a 
home ? Large houses with high rooms might 
equally convey the sense of repose, for it was 
height in relation to area that produced the 
desired effect. And this miserable by-law 
ignored the fact, so that all their modern houses 
were as restless as gnats. The regulation which 
provided that the area of window should be 
equal to one-tenth of tae floor area wes for small 
rooms absurdly too great, and in no case insured 
ventilation, as no law existed by which an 
eccupier could be compelled to open his windows. 
High rooms had given use to the very ugly 
type of modern window, in which the bottom 
section bore no relation in its proportion to the 
upper part, and they also much increased the 
difficulty of protecting the walls from the weather 
outside. The chief objection to the restrictions 
as to materials of which walls might be con- 
structed was that it checked the ingenious 
inventor and the enterprising builder who 
needed to be encouraged to try new materials. 
The effect of the existing laws was to discourage 
interest in new methods, and encourage the 
workman, who was already too prone to resent 
the introduction of new materials and new 
methods of construction. Mr. Voysey proceeded 
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to critici<e the by-laws for the carrying of party 
walls 15 in. above the roof on either side ; those 
prohibiting no more than two stories in the 
roof ; and the requisition for 9 in. of brickwork 
between the back of all room fires. There was 
also, he said, a ludicrous provision in the by- 
laws compelling a certain area of opening in 
lavatories, although no power on earth existed 
for making any occupier open the window when 
provided. The fear of fire had got on their 
nerves, and had been allowed to dominate their 
by-laws to an hysterical extent. Half-timber 
work, like the charming old examples in Holborn, 
which had stood for centuries, was no longer 
allowed, alt h there were hundreds of 
examples still to be seen throughout the country. 
A little more freedom in this matter of timber 
construction would lead to quicker and cheaper 
building, and possibly the increase in the 
timber trade between the Mother Country an 
her Colonies. Mr. Voysey also touched on the 
existing tions as to sanitary fittings, etc., 
and said that with all the by-laws and local 
control houses had only increased in cost, and in 
no way could they be said to be more healthy or 
better built in consequence of these laws. By- 
laws, by insisting on much unnecessary ex pendi- 
ture, had encouraged fraudulent building and 
builders, and even some architects had endea- 
voured to economise in hidden directions, and 
to counteract the baneful prohibition against 
overhanging stories by countless combinations 
of materials and projecting features, all of which 
were a8 expensive to keep»up as they were 
useless and ugly. He would urge the abolition 
of the existing by-laws and the appointment 
in their stead of qualified officials whose duty 
it should be to warn the builders, and afterwards, 
if necessary, to report to their Council when any 
building was proposed that in their opinion 
would be dangerous to life or limb or infringe 
on the liberty of others. Then let it be made a 
criminal offence on the part of the owner of any 
building which could be shown to have caused 
injury. The owner if made responsible would 
be elevated and not degraded by his increased 
sense of responsibility. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Freeman 
pointed out that if officials were appointed as 
suggested it would require large salaries to keep 
their hands clean ; whilst another speaker asked 
what was Mr. Yoysey's practical suggestion for 
doing away with unsightly soil pipes ? 

Mr. Voysey said he admitted that an official 
must be a man of honour so as to be proof 
against bribery, but whether a high salary was 
requisite to make a man honourable he could 
not say. He would arrange for the soil pipe to 
be put under the roof. 


on 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION : 
THIRD SPRING VISIT. 


WueEN the Architectural Association made 
their momentous move to Westminster it was 
always believed that the district would be 
a continually improving one. Recent develop- 
ments have been in a direction which does not 
disappoint the most sanguine anticipations. 

On Saturday, February 8, a party gathered 
within a stone’s throw of the Architectural 
Association’s premises to inspect three houses 
now building from the designs of Mr. E. L. 
Lutyens on the Millbank improvement area, 
all being for the use of prominent politicians, 
who as a classy are gradually ousting the lower- 
class inhabitants with whom for the present 
they are strangely intermixed. 

The first block visited was situated in Wood 
street, occupying a site with street frontages 
on three sides and a portion of the fourth. 
On this site, which would be an admirable 
one for a single house, it has been — 
to accommodate two, a requirement whic 
results in what may be termed an ingenious 
arrangement of rooms rather than a plan. 
Externally the two houses have been treated 
as one design, which is reserved to an extreme 
degree—a plain four-square building of red 
brick in wide-jointed thin courses, with a stone 
cornice above the second floor, two further 
stories in a lofty tiled mansard, and a sparing 
introduction of stone dressings. The difficulties 
of such a collaborative arrangement are accen- 
tuated by the desire of one owner for sash 
windows, while the other demanded case- 
ments. This has been ingeniously overcome 
without manifest disfigurement by the adoption 
of similarly proportioned windows four squares 
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. wide, the casement meeting stiles taking the 


form of a split sash bar no greater in width 
than the remaining sturdy astragals; the 
difference is scarcely noticeable. An unfortu- 
nate difference in the cornice—artificial stone 
in one house, Portland in the other—is more 
ap nt. 
he construction presented problems of 

difficulty owing to the discovery, at some depth 
below the surface, of the bed of an ancient 
stream. Willow stumps, and portions of a 
boathouse were disclosed, with a sloping gravel 
bed beneath. An asphalted concrete tank 
has been formed, going down on to gravel, in 
which the half-basement containing the 
domestic offices is placed. Owing to the 
restricted site, which had to be occupied 
literally to the last inch, only the minimum 
provision of lighting areas was possible, and 
the device by which the Building Act regulations 
were satisfied as to air space in rear of the 
most easterly of the two houses is remarkable. 
Both houses are entered from Wood-street, 
and in each case the main staircase extends 
to the first floor, which is the principal one. 
The westerly house, which is open on three 
sides, extending to Cowley-street in the rear, 
is not internally in a very forward condition. 
It contains a large quantity of old chimney- 
pieces and fittings, of no exceptional merit, 
destined for use in the various rooms. Work 
in the adjoining house is rather more advanced, 
the entrance hall (not from Mr. Lutyens’ 
designs) being almost completed, and a fine 
elliptical marble stair in course of construction. 
Mr. Lutyens does not stop short of such 
fittings as baths and lavatories in his close 
attention to design, and these are by no means 
the least interesting details of his houses. 

The remaining house, which is practically 
completed, stands at the north-west angle 
of Smith-square on an ample site, the advantage 
of which is at once felt in a sense of spacious- 
ness rather lacking in the previous cases, 
where on the principal floors only one good 
room was possible. The first floor in this 
house is simply and effectively planned. The 
site is about 60 ft. by 40 ft., open on the west, 
south, and east. The entrance is centrally 
placed on the east front (in Smith-square), 
and by a short vestibule, conveniently reached 
from the domestic offices, which occupy the 
remainder of the ground floor and basement, 
access is gained to a dignified stairway in the 
centre of the north side of the block. This 
stair has a very fine wrought-iron balustrade, 
and its general proportions and detail are alike 
excellent. On the principal floor the drawing- 
room occupies the Fall width of the east front, 
with return front towards the south ; inthe centre 
part of the south front is the library ; and the 
dining-room is at the south-west angle, with 
service stairs behind. In the interior design of 
these rooms Mr. Lutyens has suffered con- 
siderable interference, but they are nevertheless 
of fine effect. On the second floor above the 
drawing-room is the owner’s suite, the re- 
mainder of this floor containing further bed- 
rooms. On the upper floor are day and night 
nurseries (also en suite) and servants’ rooms. 
The main stair being roofed above the first 
floor makes a good lighting area for the upper 
floors. In the external treatment of this house 
a scheme generally similar to that already 
described is rendered more interesting by the 
use of silver-grey and purple-grey bricks with 
bright red dressings. An equal degree of 
reticence is observed, architectural detail 
being almost eliminated. At both buildings 
working drawings and details were on view, 
and greatly assisted to an understanding of 
the work. To Messrs. Thomas and Butt, for 
conducting the party and giving explanations, 
as wells as to Mr. Lutyens and the several 
owners, for permitting the visit, the thanks 
of members were accorded. 


SRT, ina 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 

At a meeting of the Manchester Society of 
Architects on February 12 Mr. Gotch read a 
paper on ** The Original Drawings for the Palace 
of Whitehall Attributed to Inigo Jones.” He 
showed conclusively that the banqueting-hall, 
reputed to be a portion of the proposed Palace, 
was not so, but an independent building designed 
by Inigo Jones, and, further, that the design for 
the new Palace was not the work of Jones but 
of Webb, the pupil and executor of Jones and 
his connexion by marriage. 
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Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

A general meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society was held on the 13th 
inst. at the Leeds Institute. The President, 
Colonel A. E. Kirk, A.R.L.B.A., occupied the 
chair, and a number of members and Associates 
were present. Mr. C. Wallis was elected an 
Associate member. ; 

Mr. W. S. Purchon, A.R.L.B.A., Architectural 
Lecturer at Sheffield University, then gave a 
paper on “ Problems of Architecture.’’* 

At the conclusion of the lecture Mr. 8. D. 
Kitson, F.R.1.B.A., proposed a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, which was seconded by the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Wm. Whitehead, 
A.R.I.B.A., and supported by Mr. C. B. 
Howdill, A.R.1.B.A. 


The Gloucestershire Architectural Association. 

At the annual meeting of this Association, 
held at the Northgate Mansions, Gloucester, on 
January 30, the following officers were elected 
for 1913 :—President, Mr. T. wipay Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Walter B. Wood and Mr. 8. H. 
Healing; Council: Mr. H. A. Dancey, Mr. 
R. S Phillips, and Mr. A. H. Smithson ; Hon. 
Corresponding Secretary for Stroud, Mr. G. P. 
Milnes; Hon. Corresponding Secretary for 
Cheltenham, Mr. H. W. Chatters ; Hon. General 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. H. Stratton Davis. 

An interesting programme was arranged for 
1913. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association : 
St. Mary’s Tower, Dundee. 

The fifth meeting of the Session of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association was held 
in the Association Rooms, 117, George-street, 
on the 5th inst., Mr. A. Lorne Campbell, 
F.R.1.B.A., President, in the chair, Dr. A. H. 
Millar, F.S.A. (Scot.), Dundee Public Library 
and Museums, lectured on ‘ St. Mary’s Tower, 
Dundee.”” He explained that the project of 
placing an open crown upon the summit of 
the tower of St. Mary had been recently revived. 
Objections had been taken to removing the 
temporary erection called the Cape House, 
built by the English invaders in 1548—nearly 
a century later than the rest of the tower— 
and it had been alleged that this structure was 
part of the original design. Dr. Millar con- 
tended that that idea was a fallacy. In 1872 
the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott restored St. Mary’s 
Tower—the result of a public subscription— 
removing the temporary stones from the west 
window, and he was so decided upon the com- 
wang of the crown that the work would then 

ave been accomplished had the funds been 
forthcoming. But in 1910 Mr. William Banks, 
a generous citizen, offered to defray the cost, 
and the Town Council accepted the offer. As 
@ measure of precaution, however, the advice 
of the Royal Commissioners on Historic Monu- 
ments was taken, and they considered there 
would be risks in carrying out the work, but 
Mr Oldrid Scott, who was familiar with the 
tower practically since 1872, replied that there 
were no such risks at all. Thus the matter 
stood at the present day. Dr. Thomas Ross, 
a member of the Monuments Commission, 
expressed the view that the lower part of the 
tower was not so old as Dr. Millar indicated. 
Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, who is also a member of 
the Commission, pointed out that the proposed 
crown would add 280 tons to the weight, and 
that would be a grave risk. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

The quarterly general meeting of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects was held on the 12th 
inst, in the Secretary's Chambers, 115, St. 
Vincent-street, Mr. A. N. Paterson, A.R.S.A., 
President, in the chair. Reference was made 
to the loss to Scottish art in the death of Sir 
George Reid, R.S.A., one of the honorar 
members of this Institute, and formerly Presi- 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy, and an 
expression of profound regret was unanimously 
passed, ; 

The Secretary reported what the Council had 
done as to the following among other matters 
which had been dealt with since last meeting :— 
{1) The memorial forwarded to all the Scottish 
M.P.’s regarding the proposed new Government 
Offices in Edinburgh, which was drawn up by 
the Council in concert with other architectural 
societies in Scotland had considerable effect in 
persuading the Government to arrange for 
throwing the plans open to competition ; (2) the 
discussion of Housing and Town Planning in 


* We have received a résumé of the i but in 
view of the fact that we shall be giving tho ohaie of 
Mr. Purchon’s remarks in a future issue, we are not 
making use of it, 
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Scotland by the Royal Philosophica| Society 
(Economic Section), which was taken art in by 
several members. , 

The following, on the recommendation of the 
Council, were unanimously elected Fellows of 
the Institute, viz. :—Messrs. Frank Southorp 
113, St. Vincent-street ; Thomas Andrew Miller 
12, Renfield-street; A. McInnes Gardner, 144 
St. Vincent-street; William (. Boyd, 5, 
Wellington-street; and Alexander Gardner, 
134, Bath-street. 


id 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. Edmund Wimperis, F.R.LB.A., 6), 
South Molton-street, London, W., has taken 
into partnership Mr. W. B. Simpson, who has 
been with him for some time. 

Mr. F. Dare Clapham, F.R.I.B.A., the 
oe partner of the firm of Messrs. Mount- 
ford & Clapham, Norwich House, Southampton. 
street, Bloomsbury, W.C., has taken into part- 
nership Mr. B. H. B. Symons-Jeune, pal ee 
style of the firm will in future be Messrs, 
Clapham & Symons-Jeune. The practice will 
be carried on at the same address, and the 
telephone number will remain as before— 
Central 4226. 

Beaux-Arts Committee. 

The first atelier to be promoted by the Beaux- 
Arts Committee was opened at 16, Wells-mews, 
Oxford-street, last Friday evening, when the 
students met the patrons and the Committee 
in order to discuss arrangements. Jn addition 
to the Committee, Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, Mr. A. E. 
Rickards, and Mr. C. E. Mallows were also 
present. After a discussion, in which Mr. 
Jemmett explained the scheme, and after ques- 
tions had been answered and further explana- 
tions given by Mr. Davis and Mr. Lovell, 
seventeen students gave in their names, agreed 
a day for the first subject, and arranged to 
meet and elect a Committee of Management and 
draw up regulations for the control of the atelier. 


The Mall Approach. 

At a meeting of Westminster City Council 
or the 13th inst. the question of the approach 
road from Trafalgar-square to the Admiralty 
Arch was under discussion. By a unanimous 








vote the Council passed a resolution to the 


effect that the action of the Council's repre- 
sentatives in attending the recent conference at 
the Office of Works should be approved, and 
the question referred to the Improvements 
Committee for further consideration and report; 
and that the Committee should be empowered.. 
in consultation with the London County Council. 
to continue the negotiations on the basis of 4 
substantial contribution from the Government. 


King Edward Memorial. 

A meeting of the Advisory Committee of the 
King Edward Memorial Fund was held in the 
Mansion House on the 13th inst. Sir Home- 
wood Crawford, the Honorary Solicitor to the 
Committee, reported the execution of an agree- 
ment between them and Mr. Bertram Mackennal 
A.R.A., the sculptor, for the provision of @ 
bronze equestrain statue of King Edward with 
a granite pedestal in the space between the 
Atheneum and the United Service Clubs, now 
occupied by the statue of Lord Napicr of 
Magdala, which will be removed to Trafalzar- 
square. Sir Homewood Crawford also reported 
that all intervening interests having heen 
cleared off, the Shadwell Market site would 
become the property of the Committe: oD 
March 25 on their paying the Corporation 
70,0001. The Committee discussed arrange 
ments and suggestions for laying out the site 
as an open space and playground, and a emall 
Sub-Committee was appointed to go into ‘hat 
question and report her on to the Advisory 
Committee. 

The R.1.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1915: 
Further Awards. 

Acting on the recommendation of the ©--«ys 
Sub-Committee of the Prizes and Student~\'Ps 
Committee the Council of the Royal Insite 
of British Architects have awarded Certifi:«'¢s 
of Honourable Mention to the following «°™ 
magi for the Royal Institute Silver Med*: -— 
Mr. M. S. Briggs, for an essay on “ Baroque 
Architecture,” submitted under the _motto 
“Chi non sa far stupir vada alla striglia + 
Mr. J. H. Worthington, M.A., for an essay ‘i 
“Baldassare Peruzzi of Siena,” submit 
under the motto ‘ Anti-Baroque”: 
F. Thorp, M.A., for an essay on “ The Timber 
Style,” submitted under the motto “ Durmast. 
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Gallery of Modern Art, Dublin. 


ites for the 

Many sites have been suggested 
Bac of gallery to house the pictures presented 
: sin conditions by Sir Hugh P. Lane 


under cert 


to the City of Dublin. Among hice ™ are 
Stephen's Green Park, the Mansion ouse 
Garden, Merrion Square, the Rotunda Gardens, 
Lord Kdward-street, Brunswick-street, and 
Farlsford-terrace. 


—_—— > 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Lord Cheylesmore, 
Chairman, presiding. : 

_Loan.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended that a loan of 38,8851. be made to the 
Poplar Borough Couneil for electricity under- 
taking. 
ga etc. ~The following drawings have 
been approved by the Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee :—281-5, Bethnal Green-t — 
electrical installation; Clapton Rink Cinema, 
137-147, Lower Clapton-road—boiler-house and 
hot-water radiators; 165, Oxford-street— 
electrical installation; 71-3, Parnell-road, 
arrangement of roller shutters in main entrance ; 
31.35, Stoke Newington-road—lighting instal- 
lation and coved shell in the entrance; 223, 
Tottenham-court-road—electrical and heating 
installations ; Bridge-road, Hammersmith (cine- 
matograph hall)—ventilation arrangements ; 
2 to 32, Denmark-hill—electrie pump and 
motor for preventing water rising in the base- 
ment; 382 6, Edgware-road—gates proposed 
to be fixed; Electric Palladium, Brixton-hill— 
ventilation arrangements; Euston Theatre of 
Varieties—ventilating lobby to the operating 
nclosure; Olympia — arrangement of — the 
Building Trades Exhibition to be held from 
April 12 to 26, 1913; 165, Oxford-street 
cinematograph hall)—heating and ventilation ; 
Queen's Hall Electric Theatre, 134 to 138, 
Newington Butts—alterations to the office. 

The Admiralty Arch.—In a report presented 
by the. General Purposes Committee on the 
Admiralty Arch Inyprovement the following 
letter from the First Commissioner of Works was 
dealt with and gave rise to much diseussion :— 
‘My Lord,—It may be for your convenience 
that I should record briefly the results of the 
conference which was held here yesterday. 
Allow me to thank you cordially again for your 
prompt reply to my invitation and for the 
attendance of yourself and of Mr. Whitaker 
Thompson. The discussion of the whole 
(uestion and of the various alternatives was 
of real value, and even without my co-operation 
nay perhaps assist the ultimate settlement of 
the quection. Meanwhile, however, it only 
remains to record my regret that, in the 
absence of any promise of financial support, 
it was found impossible by you to avail yourself 
if the good offices which ‘his Majesty's Govern- 
ment were ready to place at your disposal. 
If there is any development, we shall always be 


ready to offer our services or our co-operation 
iam In a similar direction.” The Chairman 
of the Council (Lord Cheylesmore), in acknow- 
eins the ‘etter, replied as follows :—‘ My 
ATL a sad 


-L have the honour to acknowledge your 
Pale [ regret its contents do not enable me 
to inform the Council that his Majesty's Govern- 


letter, 


ment are prepared to provide any financial 
a sm to this national scheme.” 
d long debate on the question was concluded 


by the Chairm; 
he Chairman of the Improvements Com- 


mittee } ' . . 
ttee, who, in the course of his remarks, said 


- hope I that before the present Council ceased 
: *xist he might be able to bring up some 
Hop ‘ut he did not know whether other 
i por an ‘ cnable him to bring up a seheme 
George Drange ty “>, She offer, made by ‘Mr. 
eck to th. ¢ nond, he was informed by the 
With Mr mn ouncil that he had an interview 
ines, ‘ ummond, and reported it to the 
on ke ” ‘s Committee. It was reported 
the i Me a Surveyor and Architect. When 
Ps \\itives of the Council went to the 
but the ¢ “ey were prepared with plans, 
inet with 5 rnment had no ideas, and they 
they had me ca eragement. Up to the present 
othing ct tg tthe, Government's: plans. 
& plan whi h be more extraordinary than 


AZO. en had appeared in the Press a k 
i thet‘ be that of Sir Aston Webb, and 
that he heap. contemplated anythin like 


+ sure *. : 
to get anyone f they would find it d 


. ult 
° co-operate with them. He 
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believed the Improvements Committee would 
be able to co-operate with Westminster in 
doing something which would not prejudice the 
position. They onght to be very careful in a 
matter of that sort not to imperil the position 
of the future Council, Westminster, or the 
Government if they desired to make a further 
and better improvement at this place, but he 
felt quite certain that the Improvements 
Committee, in negotiation with the West- 
minster City Council, would be able to make a 
proposal to that end. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Atelier in England. 

Sin,—To those who for years past have been 
convinced that the hope of the Fetes of archi- 
tecture in England lay in the adoption of the 
principles of reason and common sense as taught 
in the schools of the Beaux-Arts the support the 
Builder gave to those principles came as a 
welcome surprise to those few enthusiasts who, 
in their youth of a quarter of a century ago, had 
actually started such a school in London. 

Two years ago, in your issue of February 3, 
1911, you wrote these admirable words : ‘** While 
a great many can reach the highest degree of 
efficiency within their capacity without ‘the 
builder’s yard,’ but very few can dispense 
with the educational influences for which the 
word ‘ atelier’ stands as symbol.”’ Later on in 
the same article you say, “The chief and 
central study for the architect is architecture .. . 
it is architecture that the atelier stands for.” 

These are heartening words to those who have 
struggled so long for a reasonable architectural 
training in England in place of the slip-shod 
and unprincipled teaching in archeology which, 
until recent years, was all that was ever offered 
the unhappy student in the majority of English 
offices. a support also undoubtedly 
supplied a great impetus, the movement which 
has just resulted in the establishment of the 
atelier in Wells-mews, which, judging from the 
whole effeet of your article in the Builder 
of last week, you cannot now support ; on the 
contrary, you now consider “ that a desire to 
assimilate wholesale the methods of another 
country is rather a sign of national decadence 
that national progress.” 

It will be interesting to know what has 
happened, what further development in English 
architectural training has occurred, to bring 
about such a change of attitude. It cannot be 
that Beaux-Arts principles have changed; they 
have remained the same for the past 250 years. 
According to different opinions they are either 
good or bad. If they were good in your opinion 
two years ago, why are they not good to-day ? 
If “the atelier stood for architecture’ then 
why does it not to-day ? 

The slackening of your support is disappoint- 
ing. It was hoped that you, and others working 
with you, had aroused a real interest in the 
subject which would lead to an investigation by 
those in authority of what the underlying 
principles of Beaux-Arts training really are, and 
that the official adoption of them would follow 
as a matter of course. 

The truth of the whole matter is that the 
real meaning of Beaux-Arts training is not 
understood. The training is nearly always 
confused with its results. Those best qualified 
to give a definition of the training say that it 
rests on reason and common sense. That it 
teaches the value of the idea in design and the 
correct expression of it. In all essentials the 
principles of the Beaux-Arts system are identical 
with those which produced the finest of our 
English Classic from the time of Inigo Jones to 
the beginning of the XIXth century, when our 

English tradition was broken by the Romantic 
movement and the Gothic revival. Since then 
we have pretty nearly boxed the compass in 
search of a style, and only succeeded in finding 
the superficial features of many. 

No fine architecture has ever been produced 
by proceedings of this kind, and just as long 
as we retain them we shall still be at sea, drifting 
here, there, and everywhere without anchorage. 

An objection constantly urged against the 
“ atelier ’’ system is that French architecture 
is not wanted in London. Under the atelier 
pystem we should not get it, because once the 
srinciples of that system are mastered English 
architects would express themselves in their 
English way just as their forefathess did when 
peas sn was a living art, or as the Americans, 
with their Beaux-Arts training, are doing, with 
such fine distinction and character, in our own 
time. 
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The subject does not involve the question 
of “ style” at all, as that word is usually 
understood, but of style in the right sense of the 
word—that style which comes naturally from 
learning and imagination sincerely cx pressed. 

Yet another objection is that Beaux-Arts 
training “ destroys individuality.” A study of 
the fine collection of designs entitled “ Croques 
d’Architecture de l'Intime Club” will prove 
that the reverse is true. The system fosters 
and encourages the all-important thing—the 
idea, and with it all that the student possesses 
in the way of creative imagination. So far from 
destroying it stimulates his power of design, his 
skill and resource in invention. and, in short, 
all the qualities that matter in a living art, and 
it does all this because it is founded on reason 
and common sense. C. E. Matiows. 

[*,* We may perhaps suggest that our articles 
should be considered en bloe, when it will be 
seen that we support all movements which tend 
to the advancement of architecture. Interest- 
ing as it has been, we think this correspondence 
must now cease.—Ep. } 

Batham Baths Competition. 

Sm.—lIn view of the strict conditions govern- 
ing this competition, which were no doubt 
approved by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, as it subsequently nominated the 
assessor, it must be very disappointing to many 
architects who competed and complied with 
those conditions to note how the assessor has 
disregarded one of the most important in 
making his award, viz., “* That the regulations of 
the London County Council must be fully 
complied with, and any design adjudged not 
to comply will be excluded.” 

Neither the first nor second premiated designs 
appear to comply with the Building Acts 
Amendment Act, 1878, Part L, sect. 2, and. 
in addition, the former provides only half the 
area in dressing-rooms required by the con- 
ditions. F.R.1 B.A. 


[*,* If a competitor feels that he has a just 
cause for complaint his course is to put the case 
before the Competitions Committee cf the Roya! 
Institute of British Architects, who report if 
they consider the case proved to the Council. 
It is well, however, in such cases to consider not 
only one but ali of the conditions before doing 
so.—-Ep.]} 


Inflammability of Seme Insulating Materials. 

Sir,—Our attention has been called to your 
report on the inflammability of some in- 
sulating materials, and it suggests that the 
investigation was made because of fires which 
had occurred in the insulated holds of vessels 
engaged in the frozen meat trade, of which 
many are insulated with charcoal, and the 
statement is made that fires occurred at least 
as frequently in the holds of vessels which 
were not insulated. We have to say that, from 
investigations that we have made, we find 
this to be at variance with the facts, and the 
popular belief is found to be the truth, that 
vessels insulated with this material are more 
liable to outbreaks of fire than vessels not so 
insulated. 

Your report winds up with the state 
ment that the qualities of charcoal as an 
insulator are sufficiently known to need no 
comment; but there is a better insulator than 
charcoal, which is not only not liable to 
spontaneous combustion nor to easy ignition, 
but is a perfectly incombustible material at 
any temperature, namely, slag wool. 

This material simply cannot burn or ignite 
as it is a pure mineral fibre, and remarkable 
instances have been found where, used as an 
insulator, it has acted as a barrier to the 
spread of fire. 

In one notable instance, butter, which was 
stored in an inner chamber, was unmelted, 
though « fierce fire raged round and destroyed 
the building outside the slag wool insulation. 

The British Admiralty use slag wool in pro- 
tecting magazines and ammunition passages. 
As a non-conductor it has been shown by 
exhaustive tests to be superior to chareoal. 

F. McNenuxt & Co., Lrp. 

[*.* We have received also a letter from 
Mr. George A. Nelson to the same effect. We 
are not responsible for the statements made by 
Mr. Balfour in his lecture. The lecturer 
was correctly reported, though his remarks 
were very much condensed.—Ep.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tus Antrevary. Volume XLVIII. (Londen: 
Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.) 

Cassett’s Remrorcep Concrete. (Lon- 
don : Cassell & Co. Lis, net.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Design for a Royal Palace. 


ROYAL palace is regarded as a home 
for the Sovereign, and in all periods 
of architecture the on eg ot house 
design is repose. is quality is 

obtained by the accentuation of horizontal lines 

and broad surfaces of walling uninterrupted by 
many vertical divisions. : 

At the same time the royal palace is placed in 
such a position that it may be contemplated on 
one side by the public, who will demand that the 
King’s house be distinguishable from all other 
houses by its roval aspect. ce 

Therefore, without disturbing the repose, it is 
expedient to obtain a grandeur and to typify 
monarchy by placing one dominant note on the 
facade overlooking the “ place.” This feature 
is in the nature of a tower, and marks the main 
entrance into the court of honour. 

Rising from a plain base this tower gradually 
breaks out into a profusion of sculpture, 
typifying the resources upon which the nation 
depends. : 

A large semicircular-headed opening rises 
from the first-floor level and lights a large 
central hall which leads out on to a balcony 
through a doorway of bronze. It is from this 
balcony that the monarch will present himself 
to the populace. 

Along the avenue leading up to the “ place ” 
there is an uninterrupted view of tois central 
feature, and to emphasise this point two monu- 
ments are situated on either side of the “ place.” 

Thee are in the form of obelisks, and have the 
appearance of sentinels guarding the palace. 

Two wings run out on either side of the 
central feature, and long balconies project from 
the first-floor windows for the entire length of 
the facade. 

In order to emphasise the principal story 
these windows are openings in a plain wall of 
masonry, Which is surrounded by a belt of 
decoration formed by the frieze above and the 
windows of the mezzanine floor below. 

A rusticated batter leads down to a base 
moulding, bringing the building gradually on to 
the ground. 

So as not to disturb the scheme the carriage- 
ways do not break into the principal floor. 

Beyond this facade the drives lead through. 
into a large courtyard, and the principal entrance 
to the palace is on the opposite side. A great 
staircase leads up to the first floor containing the 
State-rooms. 

There are two smaller courtyards, which light 
passages an‘ offices, etc. Cyr A. Farey. 
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MEETINGS. 


iy 
— 


Fripar, Fesrvary 2l. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute (the Chadwick Trust 
Lectures} —Mr. H. P. Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., on 
*‘ Hygiene of the Home ’’"—IIT. 8.15 p.m. 

Kegent-street Polytechnic (Lectures on Illuminating 
Engineering).—Mr. J. 8. Dow, B.Sc., on ‘ Practical 
Lighting Problems: Outdoor Lighting.’’ 7.30 p.m. 

London County Council Westminster Technical 
Institute —Mr, F,. C. T. Tudsbery on “ The Principles 
of Industrial Contract Law ’’—VI. 7.30 p.m. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Dr. J. Priestley on “ Water: Composition, 
Pollution, and Purification."” 7 p.m. 


Saturpay, Ferrvary 22. 


The Architectural Asssciation.—Visit to (1) the new 
building for the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George-street, Westminster. 2 p.m. (2) The New 
Middiesex Guildhall. 3 p.m. 

Monpay, Fesrvary 24. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Edwin Gunn on “ The 
A.A. Excursion to Shrewsbury and vistrict, 1912.” 
8 p.m. 

The Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. B. W. Adkin on 
“ Forestry Law.” 4 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on ‘Spanish Mediwval Archi- 
tecture: Ecclesiastical and Secular Buildings.” 5 p.m. 

The Royal gy fA Arts (Cantor Lecture).—Mr Cyril 
er ee on “The Art of Miniature Painting” — 

‘ m 

The Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Mr. J. Priestley on “ Elementary Statistics.” 
¢ p.m. 

Tvurspar, Fesrvary 25. 


University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Kaines 
Smith on “Greek Art and National Life: Art and 
War—the Gods of Pain.’’ 430 p.m. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr, Philip 
Louis Pratley, M.Eng., Assoc M.InstC.E., on “The 
yg of the Boucanne River Viaduct, Canada.” 

p-m. 

WEpNEspaY, Fesrvaryr 26. 

The Polytechnic, Regent-street, W—Mr. G. A. Clar 
on “ Reinforced Conerete’—I1. 7.30 p.m. . 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, EC. (Lectures on 
Arts Connected with Building).—Mr. E. W. Tristram 
on “ Ancient English Wall Painting.” 7.45 p.m. 


THE BUILDER. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
ge aa Many om Hlemeaty 
Science : ics, Che ." 7 p.m. 

Northern Frebiticbarel Association.—Students’ meet- 
ing. 7.30 p.m : "are 

dinburgh Architectural Association,-Mr. Vernon 
Constable on “‘Some Modern French Buildings. 
8 . 

oie Tuvurspay, Peprvary 27. 


University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Kaines ith on “ Five Centuries of Decorative 
Art: Seals, Coins, and Engraved Stones.””_ 3,30 p.m. 

University of London ‘ British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “ Early Christian Architecture : Influences, 
Architectural Character, Basilican Churches in Rome.’ 
4.30 p.m. 

The Society of Architects,_Mr. G. A. T. Middleton on 
“ Amiens Cathedral,’’ 8 p.m. 

The Conorete Institute.—Mr. John A. Davenport on 
*“*Economy in the Design of Reinforced Concrete. 


7.30 p.m. 
The Society of Antiquaries.—3.30 p.m. 
Institution of klectrical Engineers.—8 p.m 
Fripay, Fesravarr 28. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute-—Mr. Alan E. Munby 
on “Elementary Science: Physics, Chemistry.’’ 
7 p.m. 

’ Saturpvay, Marcu 1. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit 
to the Royal Albert Dock Extension (South), Port of 
London Authority. 


Ln 
—_— 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 254. 

(It is the intention of the Buripsr to give in 
subsequent issues a précis containing notes. of 
accommodation and other particulars concerning 
bona-fide current competitions, together with a 
plan of the site. This feature will render it 
possible to decide as to the advisability of entering 
a competition without writing for conditions. | 


St. Monica’s Parish Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

In a limited competition lately held, in which 
eight local architects competed, for the proposed 
new Church of St. Monica, Newcastle-on-T'yne, 
Mr. C. 8. Errington was placed first and Mr. 
J. H. Morton and Messrs. Harrison & Ash 
were bracketed second. 


Elementary Schools, Ashton-on-Mersey. 

In the competition for this building, the 
assessor was Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.1.B.A., 
County Architect for Cheshire, whose award is 
as follows :-— 


First premium to Mr. James Percival, 
Lic.R.1.B.A., 14, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester ; 
second premium to Mr. Joseph Holt, A.R.1.B.A., 
%, Albert-square, Manchester; third premium 
to Mr. G. H. Willoughby, F.R.LB.A., The 
Parsonage, Manchester. 


Hemel Hempstead Housing Scheme. 

At the meeting of the Hemel Hempstead 
Town Council last week the surveyor reported 
that he had, as arbitrator, carefully examined 
the fifty-two competitive designs for houses 
which the Council proposed to erect under the 
Housing Act, and bad come to the conclusion 
that scheme ‘ C,”’ one of five sent in by Com- 
petitor No. 17, was the most suitable. The 
five estimates were as follows :—‘ A,’ 1601. 
per house ; “‘ B,”’ 1612. 13s. ; “ C,’’ 1641. 11s. 9d. ; 
“ D,” 1551. 4s. 1d. ; and “ E,”’ 1411. 17s. 4d. 


Tiverton Housing Scheme. 

Architects and surveyors in the counties of 
Devon and Somerset are invited to submit 
schemes for laying-out about 6 acres for houses 
to be rented at from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. a week. 
A a of 251. is offered, but no assessor 
will necessarily be employed, and the designs 
a become the absolute property of the 
Council. 


Valley, Anglesey, Rural District Competition, 
and Gwyrfrai Rural District Competition. 
The Competitions Committee of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects request members 

ani Licentiates not to take part in these com- 

petitions until a further announcement is made 
that the conditions have been brought into 
conformity with the Institute “ Regulations.” 

The Committee also request competitors to 

return their copies of the conditions imme- 

diately to the promoters. 


je 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


Board of Trade New Offices. 

Mr. C. Price asked the First Commissioner 
of Works whether he would consider the i- 
bility of adopting the design made b inleo 
Jones for Whitehall for the new buildings to 
take the place of the nt offices of the Board 
of Trade; ahd whether he would cause these 
designs to be exhibited in the Tearoom so that 
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they might be seen and utilised for the proposed 
new ngs. 


Mr. Benn said the First Commissione 
proposed to invite competitive designs for the 
new buildings, but he would send for the 
referred to, though he could not, as at present 
informed, expect to be able to make use of 


them. 
New Sanatoria. 


Mr. Burns states that in twelve cases plans 
have been approved for the erection of ney 
buildings or the extension of existing sanatoria 
in d in connexion with the National 
Insurance Act. In about twenty other cases 
plans are under consideration. 


Government Offices, Edinburgh. 
Several further questions have been addressed 
rth ag Benn ge rp sod competition for 
t of the pro new Government 
offices in Edinburgh. Mr. Benn explained that 
the conditions of the competition had not yet 
beon settled, but the present intention was that 
it should be an open one. It was proposed to 
adhere to the present site for the pro 
buildings, viz., that now occupied by the Calton 
Prison. 


ep) 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of February 21, 1863. 





On the Arch and Arcades. 


Tue whole character of Roman architec- 
ture under the emperors seems influenced 
by the arch. The great works of the Pantheon, 
the Colosseum, and indeed nearly all the 
great monuments of that age owe much of 
their character to this system of construction. 
It is probable that not wsthetic considerations 
alone, but motives of a practical nature, 
may have had much influence in favouring 
the use of the arch. The transport of large, 
heavy blocks must have at all times taxed 
the mechanical ingenuity as well as the 
pecuniary resources of builders. . . - 

We see, too, how speedily the Roman 
builders found that an arch specially favoured 
the use of bricks. The more ancient types 
of temple architecture seem almost neces- 
sarily to exclude, in great measure, the use 
of bricks ; whereas an arcuated construction 
was carried out in every way more 
advantageously with bricks than with stones. 

We may consider, therefore, that it 
to the ready applicability of bricks to arch- 
building that we owe the existence of the 
stupendous Colosseum, the Temple of Peace, 
and others of Rome's proudest monuments. 

I may here remark the fact that all the 
great distinctions of style in our art are 
traceable, not so much to the genius of the 
designers as to the circumstances of the tome 


and the place. 





*,* The arch is the expedient of small 
material. Greece and Egypt represented 
the ancient aristocracy of architecture, and 
the early records of arch construction must be 
sought for where there is no marble quarries 
or sandstone hills. There is a district of 
Asia, by the shores of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, where stone is so scarce that its 
builders turned to account the alluvial 
deposit of these rivers, either by drying | oT 
baking it into bricks, and it is in brick archi- 
tecture that the earliest history of the arch 
is written. 

Brick arches with mortar joints were used 
in the construction of Sargon’s palace nigh 
upon 6,000 years ago, and doubtless beivre 
that. They were used architecturally 10 the 
gateway to the City of Khorsabad i: 4 
vitrified glazed form 700 B.c. They turn uP 
again during the Sassanian Kingdom, here 
the great egg-shaped arch at the matrane 
to the palace of Ctesiphon stands in recvre. 
The possibilities of brick were no new thing 
to the Romans. Moreover, they perfected 4 
further recipe for the application of 1ns!t 
nificant material—concrete, and by means 
of brick and concrete they overcame tee 
difficulties presented by all forms of arch 
construction.—Ep. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
the Builder of February 21, 1863. 
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PRIZE DESIGN.—By Mr. Cyrrit A. FARsy. 
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A Design by Jean Lepautre. 
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(From Decloux & Doury’s “ Collection des plus Belles Compositions de Lepautre.”’) 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE : 


YO much has been recently written of 
French Renaissance architecture that 
_ one enters on that always complex 
subject with increased diffidence. It is, in 
fact, doubtful if the average English student 
can take the same point of view of French 
architecture that a native does, or that comes 
by long and careful study. An educated 
English architect feels more or less at home 
among the hnildings of Rome or Florence, but 
= aris he somehow is at a loss for criticism. 
¢ have perhaps never mastered the elements 
a French Renaissance work to the same 
oi ea It lian, and the reason is not to 
neal wag lely in the examination cur- 
ovum cr in the lack (until very lately) of 
handy volume on the period. : 
Sa Ral n all is said and done, the 
eae chitecture of Italy is com- 
Seca dl ‘y to understand —& matter 
nce _— and of gentle historical 
ra a ’ greatest monuments are 
a... well-informed, and the number 
* Fane ot as the sands. There is not 
oe bewildering number of 
je of architectural ups and 
melee ; ‘ign influences, and of lingering 
Po lang which puzzle us in every 
is literally ¢ - side of the Alps. France 
which ane red with magnificent buildings 
hitece. ois. In various provinces 
fact of Fra, i" y believe in the undeniable 
histury th.” P@ving been throughout 
¥ “ie most homogeneous State of 


IX.—FRANCE. 


(Continued from page 84.) 


Continental Europe. The wealth of her 
churches, chateaux, and palaces from the 
XVith to the XVIIIth century appals the 
ordinary architect, and must confuse even 
a recognised authority. 

The difficulty of cataloguing and labelling 
the examples of Baroque architecture in 
Germany and Austria is no greater than in 
France, while in the latter case the necessity 
becomes evident for taking stock of the 
subtle influences which the Baroque move- 
ment certainly exercised in the XVIIth 
century, and which are far from being 
obvious at first sight. 

If any excuse were needed for these articles, 
and if sufficient excuses have not occurred 
to the reader already, we reach one directly 
we approach our subject in France, for we 
find there, even in the X VIth century, many 
buildings fulfilling the accepted requirements 
of Baroque architecture to superficial 
observers. A typical example is the church 
of St. Etienne da Mont—one of the most 
extraordinary buildings in Paris, and, 
apparently, defying classification. On the 
whole one cannot describe this as a Baroque 
church, although some of its details are cer- 
tainly so to be regarded. Erected as early 
as 1517-41, from designs reputed to be 
even earlier, the building forms a remarkable 
mixture of Gothic and Classic elements. It 
is neither a complete fusion on the one hand 
nor a complete jumble on the other. It is 
more Classic than St. Eustache, yet more 


bizarre. And, finally, it is no more than 
a medieval church with Renaissance 
trappings and details, like much other 
French work of the day. Realising this, it 
matters nothing that it is elaborate or 
unconventional, that it is neither copy-book 
Gothic or copvy-book Classic, that its flam- 
boyant decorations and mouldings are 
somewhat clumsy. None of these things, in 
face uf the facts that precede them, justify 
us in calling St. Etienne a Baroque church. 
But what shall we say of its wonderful rood- 
loft (page 244) or of its fagade, both dating 
from the early XVIIth century? The 
former, executed by Biard between 1600 and 
1605, nove) and ingenious as it cortainly is, 
reminds one more of the extravagant stair- 
cases of Chambord or of Blois—quaint and 
fantastic efforts sharing the fertility of a 
Renaissance mind steeped in Gothic con- 
struction—than of anything emanating, as 
Baroque undoubtedly did, from Italy. 
Examples such as these only help to prove 
that in Spain and in France, as in a less 
degree in Germany and England, there was 
an early Renaissance period at least as 
extreme as Baroque and in no way akin 
to it. The facade of St. Etienne, on the 
other hand, dating from 1620, does herald 
the arrival of a new influence in design and 
in certain respects (such as the aisle doors, 
the curved brackets high above them, and 
the use of finials) ade bos the coming of 
Baroque architecture to Paris. Yet ever 
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THE BUILDER. 


(Photo. by N. D. 


Chapelle du Val-de-Griace, Paris. 


Built by Francois Mansart, Le Mercier, and Le Muet. XVIIth century. 


A mature Baroque interior. 


this facade baffles us by its contradictions— 
among other anomalies being a _ broken 
pediment over a window on a particularly 
steep Gothic gable. In the nave of this 
church is a fine pulpit of slightly later date 
by Claude Lestocart, which can be accepted 
whole-heartedly as of our period; heavy 
perhaps, but boldly sculptured and 
magnificent. 

Such, however, is the perplexing path for 


him who aspires to study Baroque 
architecture in France. 
In the previous. articles, though the 


connexion between history and art has usually 
been significant and frequently close, there 
has been nothing to chronicle compared 
with the XVIIth-century annals of France, 
at that time the foremost among the nations 
of Europe. 

Though nominally ruled by three kings 
between 1589 and 1715, the country may be 
said to have been governed by two dynasties 

the first consisting of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, and lasting till the latter's death 
in 1661, the second consisting of Louis XIV. 
himself. The first period saw France raised 
to a position of commanding importance, 
after recovering from a long series of wars 
and religious tumults. For a time Sully 
was her most powerful ruler, strengthening 
her finances, initiating administrative 
reforms, and in general preparing the way 
for the brilliant epoch which followed. After 
Henry LV.’s death in 1610 there was a stormy 
and restless interval while Maria de’ Medici, 
with a throng of Italian favourites, held the 
reins and then came nearly forty years 
during which France was governed with 
startling success by those two clever Cardinals, 
Richelieu and Mazarin. Richelieu, even if 
he had his own ends to serve, lived for the 
glory of his country. His policy aimed at 
the supremacy of the State as an institution 
and the consequent reduction of aristocratic 
privileges. Power passed from the hands of 
the old nobility to those of new officials, and 
in the new centres of official government the 
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S. Etienne du Mont, Paris. 


Built in the early XVIth century, this example is illustrated only to 


show the strange effect of mingled Gothic and Classic elements, often 


influence of the State is seen in matters 
architectural. Most of all in Paris, where 
officialdom congregated as never before, do 
we see a great change in the multiplication 
of residences for ministers and other public 
servants. It was, moreover, the constant 
object of the Bourbons to impress their 
subjects with a sense of the majesty of the 
State by a display of its power in tangible 
form, and the great palaces and public 
monuments which succeed one another in 
lavish profusion bear witness to this policy. 
The State control was gradually extended 
to matters artistic as well as to other things, 
and the result is to be seen in an increased 
sobriety and dignity of style in architecture. 
Education was encouraged, whether secular 
or clerical, and necessitated new buildings 
throughout the country. Catholicism was 
strong, and closely allied with the govern- 
ment. A vigorous church-building period 
naturally ensued, and the religious orders 
took a prominent part in the movement. 
Richelieu intervened in the Thirty Years’ 
War, and France added some wealthy 
districts to her territory. Mazarin continued 
his policy of expansion, and, after overcoming 
the Fronde troubles—when first the demo- 
cratic party and then the aristocrats rose 
against the crushing strength of the State— 
he made an honourable peace with his 
country’s various foes. At his death, in 
1661, he left to Louis XIV., a young man, 
but now of age, a kingdom which that monarch 
ruled as perhaps a king had never ruled before. 
Those familiar titles which his generation 
gave him, that incomparably audacious 
saying: “ L état, c’est mow” are only typical 
of the most dazzling period of unbroken 
splendour that any age has seen. Even 
Napoleon, in his wilder moments, could hardly 
have competed with the “ Roi Soleil” in 
all his glory at Versailles. France again 
extended her boundaries in Europe, while 
in the East and West Indies she laid the 
foundations of fresh and rich markets for 
her trade. Her finances under Colbert were 
again reorganised, and the beginnings made 


wrongly regarded as Baroque. 


of the movement which even before Louis’ 
death was paving the way for revolution 
less than a century afterwards. But before 
he had driven out the Huguenots, before he 
had roused all Europe and many of his own 
subjects against him, in fact, before France 
had become rotten at its core, his régim 
was the very embodiment of power. 
Comparing France with the other countries 
of Europe, one is surprised that this period 
of triumphant prosperity—coming at the 
time it did—was not the means of popular- 
ising Baroque as a national style in a much 
greater degree than was actually the case. 
We have come to regard Baroque archi- 
tecture as the personification of pomp and 
circumstance, for which it is indeed 
admirably suited. Yet in XVIIth-century 
France the admittedly Baroque examples 
are comparatively few, and its influence, 
though evident and widespread, is not 
obvious to the man in the street. This fact 
is the more remarkable when one considers 
the very close intercourse between rance 
and Italy during the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries and the number of Italians 
habitually employed on buildings in the 
former country from the days of Francis I. 
onwards. It might be said without exagger’ 
tion that the French Renaissance is duc to 
Italy alone, and that French work differs from 
Italian only because of the vigorous tra:itions 
of the Middle Ages in France. In the X\Ith 
century French armies passed over t!i° ~ 
time and again. They sacked Rome, an 
for a space they held Naples. They ov«rra? 
the most distant provinces of Italy anc came 
back laden with Italian ideas. Henry r 
married Catharine de’ Medici in 154). 20 
Henry IV. married Maria de’ Medici in 1600. 
Mazarin was an Italian by birth, and bvth 
he and Richelieu were constantly in touch 
with Rome. Connoisseurs were on s°'e 
occasions sent to scour Italy for ¢'s 
antiques or to make drawings ©! yor" 
modern buildings. A number of the mos 
successful French architects had « long 
training in Rome, and in 1666 an Academy 
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founded th [ 
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e French nation. : 
Ky spite of all these circumstances we find 
the style entering France from Belgium 
almost as much as from Italy, and adopted 
in its more familiar forms for little besides 
churehes. It will, therefore, be most satis- 
factory to pass in review the principal 
buildings of the | mt and to consider how 
much of their design we must ascribe to 
the Baroque movement. 


Chief among Paris buildings is that vaet 
palace consisting nowadays of the Louvre 
and the Tuileries as one connected whole. 
At the beginning of the epoch with which we 
are dealing most of the Tuileries was finished, 
but of the present Louvre only that small 
and charming portion designed by Pierre 
Lescot. Lemercier, between 1624 and 1654, 
duplicated this section and added a central 
block in keeping; while Le Vau carried on 
his scheme on almost identical lines up to 
1664, when Colbert decided to place the com- 
pletion of the building in competition. 
Bernini, universally regarded as the greatest 
architect of his time, was summoned from 
Rome, and came with ridiculous display, as 
though he were some Eastern potentate. 
The ignominious history of his unsuccessful 
design—-attributed, we are told, to divine 
inspiration—and his subsequent departure 
are well known. All things considered, one 
may be thankful his drawings were not 
favoured, for, though fulfilling their purpose 
in une way, they had not a vestige, of French 
feeling in them, and would have involved 
the destruction of Lescot’s wing. As against 
the somewhat monotonous lines of Perrault’s 
facade, however, he offered a terrific front, 
so frowning and so lofty, so colossally 
planned within and without, that in spite 
of all its falsity of construction it would have 
proclaimed to the world in terms of Baroque 
pomp the everlasting greatness of the 
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“ Grande Monarque.” Had the Louvre been 
com on these lines French architecture 
might have taken a turn which future 
generations would rightly regret. There is, 
then, no tinge of Baroque influence at the 
Louvre, save in sundry matters of decoration 
which need not detain us here, and the new 
Luxembourg palace provides us with better 
food for study. 

When Maria de’ Medici first came to Paris 
she was entertained on the sunny slopes of 
the Latin quarter, and between 1611 and 
1615 she bought various plots of land south 
of the long Rue de Vaugirard, the site 
-— her more than any in or near Paris. 

y her husband's death she had become 
Regent, and amidst the countless monasteries 
which covered this side of the city she elected 
to build herself a fitting residence. It was 
natural that her thoughts should turn to 
Italy in considering its design, and almost her 
first step was to despatch Clément Métezeau, 
the architect, to make measured drawings 
of the Pitti Palace at Florence, where she 
had been brought up. It was, however, 
Salomon de Brosse, a popular royal architect, 
who eventually designed the building, and 
in plan and elevation alike he varies but 
little from fashionable French architecture 
of the day. Baroque influence is perhaps 
apparent in his fine porte-cochére, which, 
though severe, has something bombastic 
in its powerful lines, but the only undoubted 
examples of Baroque design are the famous 
Medici fountain in the gardens and the little 
chapel which is easily seen from the street, 
and really formed part of the Convent of 
the Daughters of Calvary. The fountain 
is curiously reminiscent of Italian garden 
architecture, recalling even in Paris the now 
shabby statues and rockwork of the Boboli. 

The Palais-Roval, as it is now called, is 
nearly contemporary with the Luxembourg, 
and was built by Cardinal Richelieu between 
1629 and 1636 for his own use. At his death, 
in 1642, he bequeathed it to the Crown. It 
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is an excellent example of that sober spirit 
of dignity and ostentation combined which 
marks the supremacy of the State in 
Richelieu’s time, a principle to be developed 
under Louis XIV. Moreover, this building 
brings us to a point which has been em- 
phasised lately elsewhere, and which well 
merits further consideration, that, severe and 
Classic as many of these semi-royal buildings 
are, they owe much of their ificence to 
the new Baroque spirit in art. For we have 
seen in Italy how this movement is not to 
he recognised alone by its elevations and 
details, but also by its = In the 
Genoese staircases, the Salute church at 
Venice, the town ning and charch- 
building at Rome, the gardens at Frascati. 
we found the principles of grouping and of 
vista design developed to an extraordinary 
extent. The “Grand Manner” in archi- 
tecture is at least as much of a characteristic 
of the Baroque feeling as are twisted columns 
or grotesque rockwork. 

The French nation had probably drunk 
its fill of extravagances at the time when 
these new notions were imported from Italy, 
and, indeed, Italy could barely compete with 
such an architectural marvel as the rood- 
loft at St. Etienne du Mont, or with the 
extraordinary constructional feats of French 
builders. But she could supply something 
which they felt the lack of as their prosperity 
as a State increased—the Baroque taste in 
monumental design. Except for certain 
instances in the domain of church-building, 
to be noticed later in this article, France 
declined to accept the canons of Borromini 
and the more revolutionary school for secular 
or domestic work, at any rate to any 
appreciable extent. She gladly retained the 
Classic orders, which were uf but recent 
introduction, and devoted herself to per- 
fecting their use on palace facades and 
colonnades. But she weleomed with open 
arms the system of planning for effect, where 
a central axis played the principal part, 
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Héte! des Invalides, Paris. 





amd where grouping took precedence of 
detail. This was = art which had «o 
suceessfnily svmbolised the dominion of the 
Popes in Rome or ‘the State in Venice : this 
was the art which France needed for 
expressing in stone the greatest existing 
power in Europe: and this. it may almost 
be said, is the art which has supplied Paris 
with those m 
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she has in modern times develo ped Imte the 
most magnificent city in the word. 


, 2 > - * 


Even in the decorows facade of th: 
Institut de France (1660-8), which was 
founded by Cardinal Mazarin as a college 
for gentlemen s sons. the bold sweep of 
the wings, the excellent placing of the two 
steep-roofed pavilions (with Baroque finials 
and the fine culmination in the central dome 
all indicate the new methods of planning 
from Staley. 

The huge Hétel des Invalides (1671-4). 
designed by Libéral Bruand, is an example 
illustrating the same theory. Rigorous siv 


plain in its general lines, an appearance of 





str: = nevertheless is evident im its vast 
bulk and withal some subtle s af 
magnificence. In this case, it is true. there 
18 & Copious use of ornament on the central 





feature, and on the wings of the main facade ; 


ornament nparatively orthodox in its 


elements, but profuse and unconventional 
in its _*PP atior The Pavillon de Louis 


XIV. is one of the best exam iples in France of 
Baroque architecture naturalised and attunex 
to the spirit of f that country. 

The most vast, the most celebrated. and. 
from our point of view, the most cteeh 
of treatment among all the great bu uikdings 
of France is the Palace at Versail et. which 
Mr. Ward has aptly described as “the most 
characteristic and splendid product of the 
age.” It is repated to have cost in our 
currency 20,000,00M.. and to be capable 
of housing 10,000 people, while it has a 
‘ontage of more than one-third of a mile 
\ chAteau already existed there when Louis 
XIV. commenced his grandiose schemes in 
1668, but this earlier house was gradually 
enveloped and swamped by the vast wings 
which followed. The greater part of the 
palace as we now know it, with its decurations 
and gardens, was the work of four principal 
artists, who were the foremust figures in the 
art world during this busy period. Louis 
Le Vau (1612-70) and Juleds-Hardouin 













Mansart (1645-1708) were successively archi- 
tects to the State, a position which in those 
days was no vure, and which usually 
resziterd in a Serta une e and a tithe for the halder. 
Le Nétre (1613-1700) is celebrated as the 
greatest French landscape-gardener, and 
Charles Le Brun (1619-90) as perhaps her 
most successful decorator, who painted 
many of hix own ceilings himeelf. These 
four men practically completed their task 
between 1668 and 1688, Mansart following 
Le Vau a: architect. Although the general 
plan. the elevation to some extent, many of 
the details, and ee greater part of the garden 
eoubitestume amd decoration are imbued 
with the Baroque spurit of their age, there is 
mo need to linger very long at Versailles, 
and it will suffice to mention its chapel 
later. For the most part ‘its details 
belong to that ruad at the end of Louis 
XIV. s reign when we koe aght of Baroque 
ements m the exzchuively French an 
much more dainty style famihar to us under 
the mame of bis successor. Mr. Ward. in 
hes book. uses the term “ Baroceo- Palladian 
om prom deserthe the period of 
Lous XIV_ aod, though far from elegant. 
 M accurste ens agh. for this, the most 
Gazzimg peried of French history, was 
characterised Oy an architectural style where 
Baroya prncipies were clothed in Palladian 
garb. 


Apart from roval and official residences. 
Pars: abounds im oid XVIith-cent: airy houses, 
where the mobility and richer bourgeoisie 
Greil. and these asually date from the 
Richeliew-Mazarin period before the rush 
to Versailles began. The district of the 
“ Maram.” the obi streets between the Rue 
de Rivoli and the Quai Henri IV.. and the 
Quartier Latin are all full of charming 
examples. Ome of the most famous and 
well-preserved is the Hotel de Sully in the 
Ree Saint-Antoine, built in 1624 br Jean 
Andronet du Cercean for that famous Duc 
de Sally, who helped to make France a great 
power. In the rich and ornate courtyard 
may be seen many Baroque elements and 
unconventional features. The plan of these 
old town houses generally follows one of two 
types. An internal courtyard is almost 
invariable, but im some cases is separated 
from the street by a screen wall only, with 
a central doorway of some pretensions, while 













La Porte S. Denis, Paris. 





the usual rule is for a wing to be built between 
the street and the courtyard with shops on 
the ground floor, the central doorway still 
being retained. Sometimes planning reaches 
a very high level, as in the case of the Hotel 
de Beauvais (1656) in the Rue Francois 
Miron, illustrated in Mr. Ward's book. 
Looking at this remarkable skilful design, 
one’s mind tarns to Italian examples such as 
S. Maria della Pace at Rome, where a wonder- 
fal effect of space is obtained on a cramped 
and awkward site. In a neighbouring 
street, the Rue Geoffroy d Asnier, is the 
Hétel de Chalons et Luxembourg. with the 
finest Baroque doorway in Paris (page 245), 
and on the Quai des Celostines hard by is the 
old Hétel de Lavalette. now known as the 
Eecle Massillon. This last house is one of 
the most florid of its period in the city, and 
suggests influence from Belgium, though one 
is reminded of some of the stucco-modelled 
palaces in Genoa. That Flemish influence 
made itself felt in Paris is probable. and in 
towns between Paris and the northem 
frontier numerous buildings exist which 
closely resemble Belgian work. 

Narrow, dark, and dirty as many of f these 
old streets are (some of them, alas, th: re atened 
with early destruction !), they enable us 
imagine what XVIlIth-centary Paris must 
have been, and in nearly all of them we can 
fancy ourselves in Italy. On ancient and 
forgotten house-fronts we see the sumptucas 
heraldry, the al ironwork, and the 
richly-panelied doors which are 'n all 
countries relics of the Baroque age of lisplay. 

Of a very different class is the 1 Stel de 
Rohan-Soubise (1706), a town-house on 4 
palatial seale. whose celehrated court, 
surruunded by a screen colonnade. eis 

- - - n epu 
certain dignity and greatness in ; vealed 


case where Baroque influences ce: 


recognisable save in the system of gene 
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than other French cities, the case 


fone must not be forgotten, where the 
brilliant little court of the independent 


Dukes of Lorraine created a city which 
contains many Baroque buildings, and 
which, Jaid out on Baroque lines, is one of 
the best-known historic instances of scientific 
and artistic town planning. 


To the two converging influences which 
nave already been dealt with—the influence 
of Italian craftsmen and Italian-trained 
architects, and the influences from inter- 
course with neighbouring cities in Belgium 
where Baroque architecture, for various 
reasons, was very popular—a third must 
now be added—the work of the Jesuits and 
its effect on French church design. 

Remembering that the Society of Jesus 
was actually initiated on Montmartre in 
1534, one naturally expects to trace its 
influence on ecclesiastical architecture. 
The XVIIth century in France, more 
especially its earlier half, was the period 
of Catholic supremacy, Those churches 
erected in the latter half of the century seem 
to lack all devotional feeling. 

The first church in Paris where Roman 
design, of Vignola’s school, was adopted is 
St. Gervais (1616-21), where a facade only 
was added to a Gothic church by Salomon de 
Brosse. The collegiate church of the Jesuits 
was St. Paul and St. Louis (1625-41), in the 
Rue St. Antuine, and here one of their order 
designed a very large building after the 
Vignolan model, though, as at St. Gervais, 
the facade is much more lofty than in the 
Roman example. Space forbids more than 
a mention of Ste Marie (1632-4), in the same 
street, by Francois Mansart, where a central 
dome was a feature, or of those churches 
mostly built between 1620 and 1640) where 
Flemish influence is most apparent—e.g., 
Ste Marie, Nevers; Jesuit Church, Blois ; 
Carmelite Church, Dijon; and the Abbey 
Church at St. Amand. 

The next group comprises several churches 
on the basilican plan, with facades which, 
at first glance, seem to approximate to 
Vignola’s Gest and other contemporary 
churches at Rome, but in which several 
striking contrasts to the Italian examples 
are seen. St. Roch (1653) and Nétre Dame 
des Victoires (1656), for instance, have 
steep roofs and classicised flying-buttresses, 
the latter church also displaying heavy 











Church of S. Austreberthe, 
Montreuil-sur-Mer. 
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College Massillon, Paris. 


Roman finials which are the direct counter- 
part of the Gothic pinnacle. Then at St. 
Sulpice (1655), although there is an elliptical 
lady chapel like that of St. Roch, the general 
plan is curiously Gothic with aisles and 
chapels running round the apse. Here, too, 
as at St. Louis-en-I'Ile (1664), and, as at 
St. Roch, the vaulting springs from an attic 
above the main order, giving a stilted effect 
resembling, in a measure, the high vaults 
of medieval days. It should be remembered 
that the familiar facade and much of the 
decoration of St. Sulpice are of later date. 
The Cathedral at Nancy (1703-40) is of this 
period, and its western facade is treated 
with two towers of original and bold design— 
a motif by no means common in France, and 
more characteristic of Austria. 

Two very striking churches follow the last 
series—the University Church of the 
Sorbonne (1635-53) and the Abbev Church 
of Val-de-Grice (begun 1645). The first 
was the work of Le Mercier, the second of 
Francois Mansart, Le Mercier, and Le Muet, 
as a votive offering by Anne of Austria for 
the birth of Louis XIV. In each case the 
church forms a central feature in a much 
larger system of buildings, and in each case 
it bears some relation to public spaces 
onutside.* In each case a large dome is 
found in a Latin cross-plan with a Vignolan 
facade, the effect of the Val-de-Grace being 
on the whole the more successful with its 
larger and bolder dome, more Baroque 
features and more handsome west front. 

The final phase of French church building 
before the neo-Classic revival, after experi- 
menting on the radial plan at the 
“* Assomption ” (1670-6) in the Rue St. 
Honoré and the Church of the Collége 


* ‘On a recent visit to Paris i not ced that the crescent 
of houses oppos.te the west front of the Valde- race 


church was OP inst being built in this form as orig nally 
intended 250 yearsago! 1 His has see ber lilustrahd 
iu the Builder tur Uc.ober. 27, 1911,—M, 8, B, 





Mazarin (1660-8) culminated in the mag- 
nificent Dome des Invalides (1693-1706), 
where J. H. Mansart, the greatest practitioner 
of the “ Barocco-Palladian Compromise,” 
produced one of the very finest Greek cross- 
plans in all architectural history, his great 
dome being the most Baroque part of the 
church and its most admirable external 
feature. Apart from these classes, and 
belonging to none of them, are two churches 
of some interest tous. One was designed for 
the Theatines in Paris by Camillo Guarini 
(whom we have met in Italy heretofore) 
about 1662, and introduced so many 
absuraities of Borromini’s school—canted 
piers, spiral turrets, and the like—that his 
church failed to satisfy French taste and does 
not exist for us to criticise. The other is the 
Chapel at Versailles (1696-1710) by J. H. 
Mansart, a remarkable development in 
planning, but Baroque only in certain 
external trappings. 

The fittings and decorations of these 
churches are, a8 a rule, mure infected with 
Baroque feeling than the structural features, 
and in several instances, notably the Val-de- 
Grace, the high altar is isolated under a 
baldacchino modelled on that of St. Peter's, 
Rome (page 244). Both Flemings and Italians 
competed with native talent for such work, 
and for the vast quantities of sculpture 
required in France in these days of wealth and 
art patronage. Of purely French designers 
we may perhaps mention the published 
work of Jean Lepautre (1618-82) as being 
most typical of the movement. There is 
little to distinguish Baroque vrnament in 
France¥from that of other countries, its 
attributes of strength and heaviness marking 
it off from the light and graceful ornament 
of the Louis Quinze period. 

Our examples throughout this article have 
been chiefly taken from Paris for reasons 
already cited, but in whatever town of 
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France the influence of Spain, Italy, or 
Belgium was strong in the XVIIth century, 
there may we ex to see the familiar 


characteristics of Baroque architecture. 
M. S. B. 


BATH ABBEY: PROPOSED 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
ORGAN. 


During the-course of more ‘than 260 years 
the organ of the abbey church has occupied, in 
turns, three positions :—{1) Between the nave 
and choir; (2) in the north transept; and (3) 
under the tower. At a meeting recently held 
at the Guildhall, at Bath, to consider a scheme 
which has been drafted, and to receive a report 
and estimate thereon, Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
said they were now called upon to face a very 
common difficulty of how to deal with the big 
organs of modern times. In the old churches 
there were no organs, or nothing like what they 
called organs. If there were organs in the 
Middle Ages they were very small and very 
often portable. Indeed, if there was a fair 
they used to borrow the church organ, carry it 
out on a barrow, and play it to the people in 
the market-place. These organs were placed 
upon screens, for all conventual churches such 
as theirs were divided into two parts, the 
eastern portion being reserved for the monks 
and the western for the people. In the time of 
Charles II. organ-building became more im- 
portant and the organs became bigger, but were 
still kept on the sereen. To put the organ back 
on the screen like that would be the ideal thing 
both from an architectural and musical point 
of view; but there were two things against it. 
The organ was too big, so that there was no 
room for it, and they would lose a deal of 
seating capacity which they could not spare. 
The solution which had been found by placing 
it where it now was, under the tower, so as to 
block the two fine arches leading into the 
transepts, was one that could not commend 
itself to anyone who had any architectural 
taste. Worse damige to the interior of the 
building could never have been devised. The 
north transept was a very common place for an 
organ, and in the case of the Abbey appeared 
to be a very suitable place, because the organist 
would be in full view of the choir, who would 
be seated under the tower just in front of him 
below. Another advantage was that the whole 
work could be got into one case, instead of 
being divided, as it was now, into three parts— 
one on each side of the transept arches and the 
pipes arranged to block up the north transept. 
In the new position the organ might be made 
an ornament to the edifice instead of, as at 
present, a disfigurement. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Tue fire which broke out in 
Langley Park, the night of January 6 nearly 
Beckenham. consumed the mansion which 
was recently acquired by the 
Park Langley Golf Club. The house was built 
in, it is believed, the earlier half of the XVth 
century ; the property had belonged since the 
time of Edward IIT. to the Langley family, who 
derived from the Malmains. In 1510 Langley 
belonged to John Style, Alderman of London. 
It was latterly a seat of Lord Gwydyr. The 
Adam ceiling of the dining-room and a beautiful 
marble mantelpiece of Italian workmanship are 
quite destroyed, together with all the effects of 
the club. The park was lately taken for 
purposes of a garden city which is in course of 
being developed. 


THe option of purchase 
The National having been secured by the 
Trust. subscribers, there has been 
vested in the National Trust, 
for open and free access in the future, the famed 
** Druids’ Circle” on Castrigg Fell, above 
Keswick. The field in which the megalithic 
circle is situated affords a beautiful prospect, 
and the stones, whereof forty-eight still stand, 
are regarded as one of the most important 
monuments of prehistorical times in the North 
of England. The National Trust have opened 
a fund for the proposed memorial to the late 
Miss Octavia Hill, which they have decided 
shall consist of some hill or other open space, 
to be easily accessible from London, and well 
known and valued as a place of public resort, 
to be marked with a simple stone, suitably 
inscribed, as a record of the acquisition in 
her name. 


THE BUILDER. 


Taose who have considered 


Professor Boni is re to 
have made thie discovery that three large lifts 
were in operation at the Imperial Palace on 
the Palatine Hill in ancient Rome. While 
lacking the refinements of mechanism and 
finish characterising modern elevators, the 
fact that machinery of the kind was employed 
is worthy of note as an additional proof of the 
engineering genius of the Romans. As far 
back as the Ist century Roman houses were 
warmed by hot air proceeding from furnace 
rooms and circulating beneath the floors and 
inside the walls. Again, excavations in 
Pompeii have brought to light a house fitted 
with well-designed hot and cold water services, 
arranged very much the same as those in an 
essentially modern installation. These and 
various other examples of ingenuity in early 
domestic engineering are sufficient to emphasise 
the point that modern achievements depend 
mainly upon improved appliances and _ in- 
creased scientific knowledge rather than upon 
superior intellectual capacity. 


Tue restoration by the 
“Wolsey’s Society for the Preservation 
Gatehouse of Ancient Monuments of 
Tower,” Esher this structure for Sir Edgar and 
ce. Lady Helen Vincent, of Esher 
Place, Surrey, has just been 
completed. As far as was found practicable the 
tower is now restored to the form it bore before 
the time of Kent's additions and alterations, to 
convert it as part of the house he built for Henry 
Pelham. In the keystone of the vault of the 
porch, beneath some decayed plaster-work, were 
discovered the coat-arms of Bishop de Wayn- 
flete within the Garter. Waynflete, Bishop 
of Winchester in 1447-86, built his “ Asher 
House,” of which the brick gatehouse may 
be now regarded as a memorial to him. 
Edward Lapidge built, at a further distance 
from the River Mole, the present house for 
John Spicer, and pulled down most of Kent's 
work, but saved one of the towers. The gate- 
house tower is of red brick with stone dressings, 
and four stories high, with octagonal turrets. 


Tue decree to allocate a 
Oxford parcel of land within the 
University. University Parks as a site 
for the Engineering Science 
Laboratory is withdrawn. On February 5 the 
House of Convocation were informed that 
another site has been offered to the University, 
situated outside the Parks—namely, that which 
is now occupied by the Park Nursery-garden, 
between Park-road and Banbury-road, facing 
the Parks and near to the other science 
laboratiories. 


Tuis house, at the corner 

No. 29, (north) of Upper Grosvenor- 

Park-lane, W. street, is to be marked with a 

tablet to commemorate the 

residence there of Lord Beaconsfield. The 

house, formerly No. 1, Grosvenor-gate, was 

that of Mrs. Lewis, whom he married in 1839, 

and was occupied by them until Lady Beacons- 
field’s death in 1872. 


It is proposed to commemorate 

Greenstead this year the 900th anniver- 
Church, sary of the reception in the 
Chipping Saxon Church, in 1013, on 
Ongar. the way of their re-translation 
from London to Bury, of the 

remains of St. Edmund the Martyr, King of 
East Anglia, whom the Danes murdered in 
871. In our number of March 10, 1849, we 
published an illustration of this unique pali- 
saded structure, so primitive in form and 
character alike, whereof T. H. Wyatt, with 
Brandon, restored the chancel in 1845 and the 
nave in 1848. The church, dedicated to St. 
Andrew, and originally built, it would seem, 
in the Xth or perhaps [Xth century, has a nave 
measuring on the exterior 29 ft. 7 in. (north) 
and 29 ft. 10 in. (south) by 14 ft. 6 in. (interior 
width). The two sides are constructed of 
cleft logs or trunks of oak, the Quercus sessili- 
flora, or Durmast oak, often mistaken for 
chestnut, ranging from 7 in. to 17 in. in their 
widths, twenty-five on the north and twenty- 
one on the south, set with their rounded 
surfaces outwards. The cleft logs are tongued 
pes ge with oaken strips; the sills, also of 
oak, into which they were tenoned, were 
re by Wyatt with new sills on a 
brick plinth. Most of the gabled west end, 
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similarly constructed, was removed t) make a) 
enlarged opening into the timber tower ,,, 
mounted with an octagon shingled bro.) spire 
which are of XVth-century date ; te brick 
chancel, having a priests’ moulded doorway 
with a receased window to the west of {he doo: 
way, in the south side, is cf the sam, period 
and replaces a much earlier one. [n |, 
Mr. F. Chancellor substituted an oaken py, 
over the nave for one of deal that had be 
erected in the time of restoration sixty.f,, 
years ago. A drawing in the Mirror, ‘|x 
shows the former south porch and the ther, 
only one dormer of the nave south roof, For 
further particulars of the fabric we may rofw 
our readers to the article, with illustration. 
in our columns of October 8, 1904. [f ;, 
intended to mark the celebration service, ¢; 
the feast of St. Alban, June 17, with the erection 
of a lych-gate. 
Work on Dunfermline Pala: 
Dunfermline ruins is now being prosecute: 
Palace Ruins. in a more vigorous manne: 
_ than hitherto by the Crown 
authorities. Going beyond the base of th, 
Gothic arch which has just been revealed th 
workers have laid bare part of a stone floo 
which is believed to be the base of the crypt 
It is on the same level as the floor of the existing 
King’s Cellar, as well as of the floor at th 
bottom of the circular stairway which th 
excavations have laid bare. Another stairwa; 
has also been disclosed by the operation: 
Whether the excavations will be carried to a 
greater depth than the level of the floor will 
depend on what further removal of the soil 
reveals. It is believed that below the presen 
level at which the men are working there may 
be cellars with groined arches of masonry 
An interesting stone was found among the 
rubbish. It affords a good example of dog 
tooth ornamentation. Like others which hav: 
been unearthed, it has been removed to the 
nave of the Abbey Church. 


A curious feature was intro- 
Valuation duced into last year’s annual 
of National report, drawn up for th 
Monuments. French Budget of Fine Arts. 
The reporter, M. Simyan, 
wishes to prove that the expenditure on the 
upkeep of national monuments so far from 
being an extravagant one witnesses to an 
almost excessive parsimony. The upkeep of a 
building should, he argues, amount to one-two 
hundredth part of its value. He has, therefore 
caused the monuments in the care of th 
Department of Fine Arts to be valued. Th: 
basis on which these valuations have bee: 
made is not stated, but presumably it has 
heen estimated what the cost would be t 
re-erect them in as near as possible their presen! 
condition if totally destroyed, say, by a fire 
or earthquake. The results are curious. Her: 
are some of the figures :—Versailles and the 
Trianons, 28,000,000l.; the Louvre and 
Tuileries, 11,360,000l.; the Chateau of St. 
Germain, 1,650,0001.; the Are de |'Ftoile, 
800,000l.; the Invalides, 1,174,000/ ; the 
Colonne Vendéme, 160,000/.; and the Luxor 
Obelisk, 5.4001. The two-hundredth part of 
the grand total arrived at in this manner would 
amount to somewhere about 360,000/. a year. 
whereas the present annual expenditure does 
not reach one-sixth of this figure. 


Next door to the Royalty 
A Georgian Theatre, in  Dean-street, 
House Soho, stands a house contain- 
Restored. ing fine architectural decor 
tions of the Georgian period. 
Externally the building has little pretentions te 
architectural merit, but it was the home of Sit 
John Thornhill, the artist, the father-in-law °t 
Hogarth. This house has been used for many 
years as a warehouse, but fortunately _the 
decorations have received little injury. \0W: 
on a change of ownership, restoration has ' ken 
place, and the wood, plaster, and marble work 
are in an excellent condition. The staircase : 
decorated with intings on plaster, Ree 
tradition has it that they were the work © 
Hogarth and Sir John Thornhill, and ' ; 
suggested that the or, at least, some 0! 
them, are portraits Bee who in some way 
were related to Hoga: Besides these pale 
ings, there is a fine staircase of English wor 
manship. The various rooms contain fluted 
columns of graceful design and pilasters © close 
the fireplaces. It is fortunate that the chang 
of ownership has resulted in this pestoration 
and not in the wholesale destruction of W°' 
that cannot be replaced. 
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THE BUILDER. 


HE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE LUMSDEN CASE. 


HE figures relating to the valuation 
in Lumsden’s case are now available, 
| it is of interest to examine them 


ant A 
sith the Act in order to appreciate the result 


arrived at. 


in the Provisional Valuation the “ gross 


" the property was placed at 6581. 
Oe aaa f what th 
This was a purely estimated value of what the 
nroperty might be expected to realise in its 
then condition, free from incumbrances in the 
open market : by a willing seller (see 
sect. 25, subsect. 1). 

The ‘full site value” was placed at 228/. 
This was arrived at under sect. 25, subsect. (2), 

us die ‘ ” % 

hy deducting from the “ gross value” (6581. ) 
s301., the estimated value of the buildings, 
structures, ete., on the land. Jn arriving at 
this figure of 4302. it is of vital importance to 
ascertain What profit, if any, was allowed to 
the builder. The published figures do not show 
this, but the provisional valuation was not 
appealed against. 
Tae a full site value (228/.) was deducted 
0. for works executed in making roads, etec., 
and 332, the capital value of a charge for 
tithe, and this gives 1051, the original assessable 
site value. 

Now Jet us turn to the assessment on the 
“oceasion ” of the property being sold. — 

The purchase price was 7501, and it was 
sdmitted in the case that the “ full site value 
remained unchanged. 

For the estimated “ gross value ’’ of 6581. was 
substituted the consideration for the transfer, 
750... and from this was deducted the same 
smount as was deducted from the gross value for 
buildings on the original valuation, viz., 4302., 
and the 90/. for capital expenditure on roads, 
leaving 2302. as the assessable site value, or a 
diference of 1254. on the original assessable 
value of 105d 

The Act is extremely 
expressions “ site value,” “ total value,” ete., 
ire very loosely used. Sect. 2, subsect. 1, 

rovides, “ The increment value of any land 
shill be deemed to be the amount (if any) by 
rhich the site value of the land on the occasion 

i Which increment value duty is to be collected, 
1s asvertained in accordance with this section, 
exceeds the original site value of the land as 
wscertained in accordance with the general 
provisions of this part of this Act as to valuation.” 
Pausing here we may observe that “ site value ” 
n this subsection clearly means “ assessable 
site value.’ The original assessable site value 
is determined under sect. 24, but the assessable 
site value on the “occasion” is ascertained 
inder tisis section. 

By subsect. 2 “ the site value on the oceasion 
on Which increment value duty is to be collected 
shall be taken to be—(a) Where the occasion is 
‘ transfer on sale of the fee simple of the land, 
the value of the consideration for the transfer . . 
subject in each case to the like deductions as are 
made, under the general provisions of this part 
of this Act as to valuation for the purpose of 
val? at the site value of land from the total 
value, 

Therefore, under this subsection the purchase- 
money is rightly substituted, but the whole gist 
of the matte: turns upon what deductions are 
to be made. They are to be the like deductions 
as for atriving at the “site value’ from the 

total value.’ In what sense is “ site value ” 
used here? By sect. 25, subsect. 4, “The 
at. ‘ite value’ of land means the ‘ total 
this ons! “ ey lucting ” (so far as is material to 
hen the ) the same amount as is to be deducted 
pad oe rs of arriving at full site value 
Value Rreotly ue, and any part of the total 

1g wage attributable to works. 
he in question the words “ site 
“asthe eo eat, interpreted es meaning 
heen those indicates ¢ and the deductions have 

It is aa lioated in sect. 25, subsect. 4. : 
he ante’ °vident that if this principle is to 
© applied, i... that the urchase- iste be 
substituted r th A mOIny me De 
Original valy.+; © | gross value” on the 

1 action, and then the same amount 


intricate, as the 


Value” 


ledue : 
vahuted as was deducted in the original 
the sage rriving at “full site value,” i.e., 


amount as was then allowed for 


me 
build} 
ndings and ‘tructures, increment value duty 


must be shown in every case where the actual 
sale realises more than the estimated gross 
value. In other words, the profits allowed by 
estimation on the orizinal valuation are all that 
remain untaxed, and these purely hypothetical 
estimates of what the value of the property 
would be—(1) If sold at the time in the open 
market by a willing seller ; (2) if so sold divested 
of buildings, etc., are to be preferred to that most 
conclusive of all proofs what in fact a willing 
buyer has in fact offered. Buying and selling, 
the “ higgling of the market,” are all ignored, 
and the builder is taxed on pure estimates 
as compared with an actual sale. This sub- 
stitution of estimated values for actual prices 
obtained was made clear by answers to ques- 
tions given by Mr. Masterman in the House of 
Commons on the llth inst. Asked if the true 
value of a house was what it fetched at a 
public or private sale or the figure at which 
the official valuer valued it, he replied that the 
true value was the amount fixed by the official 
valuer or on appeal by the referee. “ Price 
might be the same as true value or it might be 
different.” 

The Act has now been interpreted by a 
judicial decision which, subject to appeal, is 
conclusive of what the Act stands for. It is no 
use attacking the courts as is being done in 
some quarters, but the interpretation of the 
Act must be accepted, and the attention of the 
Lezislature must be drawn to the unforeseen 
results which have ensued under the Act. 

It is quite clear that this wholesale taxation 
of builders’ profits was never contemplated by 
Parliament or recognised by the voters, and the 
Act is accomplishing what was never intended. 
Mr. Lioyd George, in his statement introducing 
the Bill, explained what he intended by a tax on 
increment, viz., “ to levy a tax on the increment 
value accruing to land from the eaterprise of the 
community or the landowner's neighbours.” He 
also stated that the valuations upon which the 
difference was to be chargeable were “* valua- 
tions of the land itself apart from buildings and 
other improvements.” These assurances were 
repeated over and over again by Ministers, and 
unfortunately the public, and even members of 
the House of Commons, are more apt to rely upon 
the statements of Ministers as to the intention 
and operation of statutes, than upon the wording 
of the Acts themselves. Modern Acts of Parlia- 
ment are so involved that they can only be 
grasped by experts, and the effects of the 
lezislation may not even be appreciated by 
Ministers themselves. It seems clear that 
this taxation of builder's protits was not con- 
templated, and the Act requires immediate 
amendment. The reference in the Act to 
“land "’ when buildings were also intended to be 
included in the term has contributed to this 
confusion. 

In conclusion, we may make one observation 
on the principle of the valuation as disclosed in 
Lumsden’s case even as the Act stands. When 
sect. 25, subsect. 4 (a), prescribes that the same 
amount is to be deducted from the total 
value as is to be deducted for the purpose of 
arriving at full site value from gross value, this 
clearly does not mean the same amount in money 
as was deducted on the original valuation, but 
an amount to be ascertained at the time of the 
subsequent occasion. This point is important 
because the cost of building is not stationary, 
but is increasing, therefore, on the occasion the 
value of the buildings may have appreciated 
and a larger sum may have to be deducted. 

These deductions are regulated by sect. 25, 
subsect. 2, “ The full site value of land means 
the amount which remains after deducting from 
the gross value of the land the difference, if 
any, between that value and the value which 
the fee simple of the land if sold at the time in 
the open market by a willing seller might be 
expected to realise if the land were divested 
of any buildings or structures.” 

In Lumsaden’s case the full site value was 
admitted not to have altered between the original 
valuation and the “ occasion,” but in most cases 
for the purposes of the arithmetical puzzle pro- 
vided by sect. 25, subsect. 4 (a), where the compo- 
site subject, land and buildings, has to be con- 
sidered if an appreciation in the value of the 
buildings is i the owner is taxed on the 
price paid by the purchaser for this appreciation 


The whole subject is so complicated that 
it almost defies discussion, and in this respect 
alone the Act is a serious clog on this important 
industry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer described 
Mr. Lumsden’s transaction as a “ fortutious 
windfall,” and in this connexion we may point 
out that in October, 1909, Mr. Lumsden let the 
property in question with an option of purchase 
at the end of the first year at 800/. This option 
was not exercised, and he then sold the property 
for 7501. to another purchaser, yet this sale is 
regarded as a “ windfall” entirely fortutious, 
and Mr. Lumsclen is taxed 22/. On October 6, 
1910, almost at the moment that this transac- 
tion was taking place, Mr. Lloyd George was 
informing the Conference of the Building Trade 
that “ Anything that is due to the expenditure 
or brains of the persons who are creating the 
value is not taxed at all.” 


INCREMENT DUTY AND 
BUILDERS’ PROFITS. 


We have received the following letter from 
the Land Union :— 


“Sir,—An article appearing under this 
heading in the Manchester Guardian contains 
an explanation from the Chancellor of the 
Exchejuer on this important matter. 

In his efforts to appease the builders, whose 
trade is rapidly being ruined, Mr. Lloyd George 
avoids the issue by a subtle confusion of the 
term “ Builders’ profits.” 

Let us see how the matter really stands. 

In the Lumsden case it was admitted by the 
Commissioners that the site had not risen in 
value one halfpenny. Mr. Lumsden was charged 
increment value duty on 1254. This is contrary 
to the pledges given to the country by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. aa 


What Mr. Lloyd George 


What Counsel for the 
told the 


builders would | Commissioners of Inland 
happen :— Revenue claims -— 

l. “Increment value “* My friend put it to one 
duty willonly bechargeable | of the witnesses that this 
on any portion of the in-| was a legitimate profit of 
creased value of the land | Mr. Lumsden. What I do 
as it would be if divested | say is that the Govern- 
of buildings and improve- | ment under the scheme of 
ments.” the Act is entitled to a 

2. Also “ unless the bare | share of the protit as incre 
value of the land as land, ment.” 
and apart from anything | 
dove toit in the meantime, 
had risen while the house 
was being constructed, he 
(the builder) would not be 
taxed at all.” 

3. Also “‘under the Bill 
the taxable increment will 
be the difference between 
the value of the site assum- 
ing it to be an unbuilt-on 
site at the date of the 
original valuation and the 
like value on the date when 
the daty becomes charge- 
able.”’ 


It is misleading and shuffling to try and 
burke the issue as to whether the profit that is 
being taxed; is a builder's profit or a dealer's 
profit. It remains that it is a profit. Profits 
are taxed under the guise of site value, contrary 
to detinite pledges given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. As the matter now stands, any 
builder or any person who sells a house and land 
or a shop and land for more than its average 
value may be taxed upon his legitimate profit 
on the sale of that property, although the bare 
value of the land as land has not risen in value 
one halfpenny since the Government Valuation 
of April 30, 1909, and this may happen even 
when he has sold the house for less than it has 
cost him. I challenge the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to disprove this statement. 

C. H. Kenperprxg, Secretary.” 


TALKIN WATERWORKS. 

The Local Government Board have now 
sanctioned the scheme prepared by Messrs. 
Taylor & Wallin, civil engineers, Newcastle. 
on-Tyne and Birmingham, for supplying the 
village of Talkin, Cumberland, with water. 
The supply will be wholly by gravitation, and 
no pumping will be veetieel, Tenders for 
the construction of the works will be invited 
at once, 
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NOTTINGHAM BUILDING 
TRADE EMPLOYERS. 


At the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Nottingham and District Association of Build- 
ing Trade Employers, held at the Mechanics’ 
Institution, the President (Mr. William 
Crane) gave a satisfactory report as to the 
progress of the Association during the year, 
much useful work having been accomplished on 
behalf of the building trades, the roll showing 
a net increase of thirty-nine members, On the 
suggestion of the Association, an Advisory 
Committee has been appointed by the Univer- 
sity College authorities with regard to the 
classes especially suitable to the various 
sections of the building trade. An increasing 
number of boys who are apprenticed to mem- 
bers are winning the prizes offered by the 
Association to students at the college and the 
evening classes in the city. 

The introduction of the National Insurance 
Act has seriously affected the building trades, 
as the workmen have to be insured under 
both sections of the Act (health and unemploy- 
ment), and the cost of this Act and the in- 
creasing burdens of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act have made it essential that a definite 
rate should be added on all work. A _per- 
centage has, therefore, been agreed upon to 
cover these charges. 

Severe competition and the practice of somo 
architects of inserting provisional sums in 
quantities for works that ere afterwards let 
to specialists, and which should be carried out 
by the contractor, has made it essential that 
some charge should be made to cover the ex- 
penses of providing plant, etc., and the legal 
responsibilities in connexion with this, and a 
fixed percentage has, therefore, been agreed 
upon. 

‘The officers and Executive Council for the 
current year were elected as follow:—Mr. F. 
Quarton, President; Messrs. F. T. Doleman 
and R. G. Hopewell, Vice-Presidents; and 
Mr. J. W. Woodsend, Treasurer, this gentle- 
man having held the office continuously gince 
1897 es 

The retiring President received a hearty vote 
of thanks for the valuable services he had 
rendered to the Association during his period 
of office 

Mr. James Wright was also congratulated 
on the position he had held as President 
during the past year of the National Federa- 
tion of Bailding Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and on the able manner 
in which he had carried out the very arduous 
duties of that office, and on the most valuable 
help he had thus rendered to the building 


trades of the country. 


BATH MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual dinner of the Bath Master 
Buiklers’ Assoc'ation was held on Wednesday, 
the 5th inst., when the President (Mr. F. 
Chancellor) was in the chair. Among those 
present were the Mayor of Bath, Mr. G. T. 
Cooke, the Town Clerk, Mr. F. D. Wardle, 
Messrs. F. Higgs, London (President of the 
National Builders’ Federation), Audley 
Perkins (President, Bristol Master Builders’ 
Association), — Woodward (Vice-President, 
Bristol Master Builders’ Association), W. A. 
Sheppard (ex-President, Bath Association), 8. 
Sydenham (Hon. Treasurer), A. W. Wills (Vice- 
President), 8S. Ambrose (Hon. Secretary), and 
others. ; 

The Mayor, in proposing “‘ The Bath Master 
Builders’ Association,’ said they were 
happy that in that city strikes did not 
obtain, and warfare between masters and 
workmen did not exist. He hoped that when 
the building of the XXth century was judged 
it would be possible to say that the men of 
that century built well, and their work would 
stand. Some people urged that they in Bath 
should make the XVIIIth-century work their 
model, but he would rather the men of this 
century made their own reputation, 

The President, in reply, said the work. of the 
Bath Master Builders’ Association had been 
carried on for some time in a most prosperous 
way, and the feeling between master and man 
was quite as good as thev might expect. Trade, 
they read, was booming throughout the coun- 
try, but it had not arrived in Bath, and they 
were all pleased at the work that had been 
spoken of as coming in the near future. 

The Vice-President (Mr. A. W. Wills) pro- 
posed the toast of “The National and South- 
Western Federation of Master Builders of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” and reminded his 
hearers that builders always lost on their con- 
tracts. At any rate, they were lambs to be 
shorn, and the shearing in these days was verv 
severe, and the only protection was their good 
friends the architects. In the Federation they 
were not out for attack, but in defence. They 
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had on the one side the bellting evens always 
ready to take advantage of their mistakes, 
and they wanted to see whether by-and-by 
they could not get through these associations 
fair competition, but not compe.ition in price, 
They were passing through a most trying time, 
and on all hands they found rings formed for 
the advance of the materials they used, while 
the builders were foolish enough to be cutting 
each other out. The men had demanded a 
minimum wage, and the builders ought to 
demand @ minimum profit. He asked them to 
combine in order that there should be, at any 
rate, a minimum price below which they would 
not compete. ; 

Mr. F. Higgs, the President of the National 
Federation, said they began by organising for 
defence against the unreasonable demands of 
labour, and the time might come again when 
they would be enga in labour conflict. 
Then @ national organisation was indispensable 
so that they could ail stand shoulder to shoulder 
to resist unreasonable demands. They wanted, 
however, to do more than fight labour, they 
wanted to improve their position. They 
wanted to organise the sellers of materials, so 
that those outside the trade could not go to 
the builders’ merchants and buy materials as 
cheaply as they could, and the Federation 
Secretary had suggested something in the way 
of co-operative buying. In view of the great 
deal of money sunk in the business, the returns 
were small, and they wanted to protect them- 
selves. n trade was bad they felt the 
competition keenly, but when things were 
better he asked them to try and think of their 
fellow-members when they sent in their tenders. 

Mr. W. F. Long also responded, dealing 
particularly with the South-Western Federation 
work, and observed that the public owed a debt 
of gratitude to the National Federation and 
the loca] associations that in case of a quarrel 
between workmen and masters it no longer 
remained a matter for one firm and its men, 
but was removed from the area of feeling and 
put before a number of neutral gentlemen 
from different parts of the country, who settled 
the claim. The workmen had loyally abided 
by the decision, and the rancour, ill-feeling, 
and poverty arising from strikes and lock-outs 
were, they believed, a thing of the past, 

Mr. A. W. Sheppard gave “ The Architects, 
Engineers, and Surveyors,”’ to which Mr. A. J. 
Taylor responded. Mr. R. J. Blackmore pro- 
posed ‘‘ Kindred Associations, Hon. Members, 
and Visitors,’ and Mr. Audley Perkins 
responded, and expressed the hope that the 
new radium dawn of Bath’s past glories would 
make Bath builders so busy that they would 
say to Bristol, in the words of St. Paul, ‘‘ Come 
over and help us.” 


WORK OF THE PLUMBER. 


Tue third of a series of lectures arranged 
by the London Council for the National 
Registration of Plumbers was held on the 
29th ult. at the London County Council School 
of Building, Ferndale-road, Brixton. Mr. W. 
Fretwell, R.P., delivered a lecture dealing 
with the technical and practical difficulties 
that face the plumber in his everyday work, 
and pointing out the essential points of sanita- 
tion, of interest and concern to the house- 
holder. 

Councillor C. J. Warwick, R.P. (Deputy 
Mayor of East Ham), presided. He expressed 
his pleasure, as both a plumber and a member 
of a public authority, to see so many members 
of the craft present and interested in the 
educational work of the registration movement. 
In presenting the certificates of registration to 
the candidates successful at the last examina-. 
tion he referred to the great ambition he had 
as @ young man to earn and possess the 
registration certificate, and said he stil! prized 
his certificate as one of his most cherished 
possessions, 

Mr. J. Beeston, R.P., in seconding, gave 
some examples of defective and shoddy plymb- 
ing work executed by men professing to be 
plumbers who might be better described as 
‘‘ Knights of the Red Lead.” He emphasised 
the advantages and satisfaction accruing to 
the plumber who proved his qualification and 
right to the registration certificate by the 
examinations held by the London Council, 

Mr. W. H. M. Smeaton, R.P., Secretary to 
the General and London Councils for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, in moving 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman, explained 
the various activities of the national move- 
ment, referred to the necessity for apprentice- 
ship, and explained the system of marking 
registered plumbers’ work and the increasing 
evidence of its popularity among the members 
of the architectural profession. He also 
announced the receipt of a letter from the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, which con- 
veyed the intention of the Court to confer the 
Freedom of the Company upon Mr. W. Jarvis, 
a former student of the School of Building, 
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who had distinguished himself durin: his , 
prenticeship under the indentures of ho Com, 
pany, and since won distinction as a < iftsman 

‘ G. H, Manser, R.P., Acting Sccretary 
for the London Council, secondid, and an 
nounced the next lecture would be given oy 
February 27 at the Northern Po}. technic 
Hotloway, N., by Mr. E. Thomas Swinson, 
R.P., on ‘Sanitary Plumbing and Moder, 
Drainage.” 


LABOUR IN THE COLONIES. 


From the Supplement to Circulars of the 
Emigrants’ Information Office, 34, Broadway 
Westminster, S.W., we learn. that in Vew 
South Wales, in Sydney and suburbs, the 
bui.ding (except stonemasons), furniture, and 
iron trades have been fairly well employed: 
competent carpenters, joiners, plasterers, and 
strong railway labourers are in demand |p 
Victoria there is a good opening for generall; 
useful men. There has been a good demani 
for brickiayers, carpenters, and slehenare, but 
no demand in the engineering trades. |p 
South Australia the Superintendent of the 
Government Labour Exchange, in his Report 
for the week ended November 29, states that 
employment has been offering in many 
branches of the building trade, but in most 
instances the supply was — to the demand 
Several plasterers can be placed, and al! brick 
makers, masons (wailers), painters, and joiners 
and bench hands available are fully employed. 
The demand for carpenters, cabinet-makers. 
and bricklayers is not quite so strong. 
plumbers and ironworkers are fairly well em 
ployed; but the demand for stonecutters js 
very quiet. In New Zealand very few com 
petent mechanics are out of work, but there 
does not appear to be any special demand 
for more men, except in some places for 
plumbers and gasfitters. The building trades 
of Johanneshurg continue to be active in most 
branches, the engineering trade is dull. At 
Cape Town there is no demand except for 
a few skilled plumbers, plasterers, and joiners 
At Durban there is a demand for a few skilled 
bricklayers, carpenters, painters, and wagon 
makers. A Report has been received to the 
effect that the labour market of the United 
States of America is overstocked; that unem- 
ployment, especially among unskiled labourers, 
is very prevalent; and that competition for a 
vacant berth is as keen in New York as in 
London. British emigrants would be ill 
advised to go to New York in search of em- 
ployment, especially in view of the high cost 
of living and the heavy general expenses. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The Schools, Levens, Westmorland, are being 
supplied with Shorland’s warm air ventilating 
patent Manchester stoves, by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd, of Failsworth, 
Manchester. The Castle Eden Colliery Schools 
are being supplied with Shorland’s patent 
concealed extract roof ventilators. 

Under the direction of Mr. W. C. Hawke, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Dover, the 
‘Boyle system of ventilation (natural), em- 
bracing Boyle’s latest patent ‘air-pump’ 
ventilators and air-inlets, has been applied to 
St. Martin’s Schools, Dover. 

Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas, & Co., 17 and 18, 
Upper Thames-street, E.C., and Hatcham, 
see have just supplied the new Vicarage- 
lane School, East Ham, with their D. 0. Boyd 
hygiastic warm-air school stoves. They have 
also recently supplied three of their D. 0. 
Boyd hygiastic independent school stoves to 
Catherine-street School, Cambridge, and to 
the local schools, Bridgwater, four of their 
D. O. Boyd’s hygiastic warmeir venticting 
grates. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At the last meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in puren 





Lines of Frontage and a i 
Lewisham.—Projecting sign at No 4% 
Sydenham-road, pons Bie (Messrs. E. W. 
Barker & Co.).—Consent. ss iad 
Lewisham.—Erection of an addition at nom 
Lodge, Sydenham-hill-road, Lewisham (Mr. 
M. W. Hudson for Mr. R. Price).—Con« wire 
Westminster.—Erection of a projecting 
illuminated sign in front of No. 133, Vi — 
street, Westminster (Messrs. 0. C. Haw es, 
Ltd., for Messrs. Symons & Co.).—Consevt. 
Width of Way. 
Rotherhithe.—Erection of a roof “abi or 
yard at Lloyd’s Mills, Mill-street, ame nig 
Mr, H. Jackson for Messrs. M. Harris 
on).—Consent. 
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Width of Way and Cubical Extent. 
Southwark, West.—Erection of a building 
upon @ site abutting upon .Green-street pee 
King’s Bench walk, Blackfriars (O.-T., Ltd. 
(Australia)) Consent. : 

Line 0f Frontage and Construction. 
Krection of a wooden enclosure 


ich - 
law surt of No. 23, Grove-vale, Dulwich 
(Messrs. Martin & Co. for Mr. J. Higgins).— 
Refused. 


West.—Erection of an iron and 
the entrance to the Edgware- 
of the Metropolitan Railway 
sware-road, St, rylebone (Mr. 
the Metropolitan Railway Com- 


Marylebone, 
glass shelter at 
road Station 
Company, Ed 
W. Willox tor 
pany).—Consent ee 

‘andsworth.—-Temporary wo a iron 
Pl be in the grounds of the High School 
for Girls, Wavertree-road, Streatham, next to 
Daysbrook road (Miss R. Oldham).—Consent. 

Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 

Construction, 

Strand.—Erection of an iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the Little Theatre, 
John-street, Adelphi (Messrs. Strode & Co., 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Deviation from Certified Plans. 

Greenwich.—Re-erection of No, 1, Straights- 
S. A. 8S. Yeo).— 


mouth, Greenwich (Mr. 

Consent. 

Width of Way, Projections, and Alteration of 
Building. 


Westminster.t—Erection of a house upon the 
site of No. 69, Catherine-street and No. 6, 
Wilfred-street, Westminster, with an irregular 
open space about such building, and with a 
wooden bay-window at the rear, a stone hood 
over the entrance doorway, and an iron balcony 
(Mr. G. J. Cawthorne).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

Holborn.—Erection upon the site of Nos, 3 
and 4, South-crescent, Store-street, Tottenham 
Court-road, of a building to exceed 250,000 
cubic ft. in extent (Messrs. Taperell & Haase 
for the Daimier Company).—Consent. 

Islington, North,—Alterations and additions 
at the premises of the London General Omnibus 
Company, Ltd., Holloway-road, Islington (Mr. 
J. E. Ashby for the London General Omnibus 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Rebuilding of Nos, 179, 
181, 183, and 185, Great Portland-street, St. 
Marylebone (Mr. R. Angell).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London,—Uniting of Imperia]-build- 
ngs, Queen Victoria-street, City, with Nos. 40 
ind 42, Queen Victoria-street, by means of a 
subway under Sise-lane (Messrs. Trollope & 
Sons and Colls & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Horton —Uniting of Nos. 43 and 45, Great 
Eastern-street, Hoxton, with No. 58, Curtain- 

ad (Mr. W. Campbell Jones for the Rotax 

Motor Accessories Company).—Consent. 
_ Paddington, South —Uniting of Nos, 20 and 
2l, Leinster-terrace, Paddington, by means of 
‘n opening in the division wall at the first- 
floor level (Mr. P. Sartory).—Consent, 

St. Pancras, South.—Doors of special con- 
‘ruction in lieu of iron doors to division wall 

penings at the ground, first, second, and third 
foor levels at the premises of Messrs. Voile & 

ortiey, Bidborough-street and Mabledon- 
pace, St. Pancras (Fireproof Doors, Ltd.).— 
Consent 

Southwark, West.—Swing doors in lieu of 
couble iron doors to division wall openings in 
; br pve building at the corner of Stam- 
5 Seka en eee Blackfriars (Mr. 

Po scrrSr Mog J. Sainsbury).—Refused. 
spoerand. Uy ting of Nos. 28 to 31 with No. 
¢ Great Pulteney street, Westminster, by 


go ‘penings at the third-floor level, 
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asphalt roof 
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rising ' Mr. W. F. Revill).—Consent. 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABekavon.—Locomotive and rolling stock 
sheds, Aberavon Moors, for the Rhondda and 
Swansea Bay Railway Company, 8, Fisher- 
street, Swansea. 


Accrington.—Alterations at police-station; 


Mr. W. J. Newton, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Accrington. 

Ayr.—Proposed additions at Heathfield 
Hospital; Mr. J. Young, Surveyor, Town 


Hall, Ayr. 
Bridlington.—Alterations and additions to 


premises, West-street (254/.); Mr, J. Earn- 
shaw, architect, Carlton House, Wellington- 
road, Bridlington; Mr. F. W. Martindale, 


builder, Bridlington. 
Brighouse.-Completion of art gallery; Mr. 
R. F. Rogerson, architect, 14, Henry-street, 


Brighouse. Library, Smithy Carr-lane; Mr. 
S. spencer Haywood, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Brighouse. 

Bristol. — Workmen’s dwellings (1,0002.); 


Minister, Wesley Memorial Hall, Bryant’s-hill, 
Bristol. Extensions to University (150,000/.); 
Mr. G. H. Oatey, architect, Edinburgh- 
chambers, Baldwin-street, Bristol. 
Chorley.—School; Messrs. Shaw & Vowles, 
architects, 35, St. James’s-street, Burnley. 
Cleckheaton.—Additions to works, Horn 
eastle-street, for Messrs. F. W. Birkett & Sons, 
brass founders; Messrs, R. Castle & Son, 
builders, Bradford-road, Cleckheaton. 
Dartford.—Laundry at workhouse (3,0002.); 
Mr. J. C. Hayward, Guardians’ Offices, Dart 
ford. Extensions to refuse destructor (2,136/.) ; 
Messrs. Meldrum Brothers, Ltd., engineers, 
Canal Works, Timperley, Manchester. Exten- 
sions to iron foundry off Kent--road, for 
Messrs. J. & E. Hall, Ltd., engineers. 
Carnegie library (7,500/.): Mr. T. E. Tiffen, 
Po tt Urban District Council Offices, Dart- 
ord, 
Devonport—Nurses’ home ‘at Ford (1,570/.): 
Mr. C. Cheverton, architect, 644, Chapel-street, 


Devonport; Messrs. G. H. Smith & Son, 
builders, Devonport 

Dinas Powis, Cricket pavilion; Mr. 
W. H. D. Capile, architect, Church-street, 
Cardiff, 


Essex.—School, Alton Park-road, Clacton. 
Alterations to Ingatestone and Fryerning 
Parochial and Writtle schools. Special insti- 
tution centres at Purfleet, Stifford, and West 
Thurrock. Schools, Upminster and Wickford 
{150 places); Mr. F. Whitmore, architect, 
Duke-street, Chelmsford 

Exminster.—Additions to Devon and Exeter 
Boys’ Reformatory; Mr. S. Dobell, architect, 
Queen-street-chambers, Exeter. 

Great Amwell.—Additions and alterations to 
Haileybury Colliery; Messrs. Moss & Sons, 
builders, Bedford-row, W.C. 


Greetland.—Extensions to premises; Secre- 
tary, Liberal Club, Greetland. 
Hastings.—Two houses, near Forewood 


Waterworks (750l.); Messrs 
Bexhill. 

Hebden Bridge.—Alterations to Hebble End 
Dyeworks, for the Whitley and Arches Dyers, 
Ltd. 

Holyhead.—Additions and alterations to the 
Tabernacle Congregational Church, Thomas- 
street (2,638/.): Messrs. J. Owen & Thomas, 
architects, Exchange-chambers, Holyhead; Mr. 


Hillyer & Cripps, 


R. Jones, builder, Twrog Mills, Llanwnda, 
Carn. 
Kinghorn.—Works for Messrs. William 


Gibson & Co., golf club makers, High-street, 
Kinghorn. 

Lancaster.—Alterations to No. 2, Market 
and 30, Cheapside, for Messrs. Freeman, 
Hardy, & Willis, Ltd., boot and shoe manu- 
facturers. Alterations to Stone Hospital 
(3502.): Mr. A. G. Bradshaw, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Lancaster. 

Lanside.—School (3,000/.); Mr. W. Rush- 
worth, Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Maidstone. —Enlargement of engine-house at 


Ely Works (500/.); Mr. E. E. Hoadley, Electr: 


cal Engineer, Town Hall, Maidstone. Garage 
for the Yalam Motor Company, Ltd. 
Manchester.—Proposed church; Trustees, 


Primitive Methodist Church, Trafford Park, 
Manchester. 

Marton.—Buildings (2.745/.): Messrs. G. & 
W. Edwards, builders, Shrewsbury. ; 

Methil.—Bethel hall, ete., for Scottish 
Mission; Messrs. Haxton & Walker, architects, 
3, High-street, Leven. 

Milton.—School for the Managers of the 
Church School, Milton. 


Monkwearmouth. — Hall and _ institute; 
Viear, St. Bede’s Church. 
Moorthorpe.—Hotel for Messrs. Beverley 


Brothers, Ltd., Eagle Brewery, Harrison-street, 
Wakefield, 
Newbury.—Conversion of Corn Exchange 


a See also our list of Competitions. Contracte. 
etc., on another page. 
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into Town Hall (3,0001.); Mr. S. J. L. Vincent, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Newbury. 
Newtown.—Schoo!; Messrs, Oliver & Dodg- 
shun, architects, 68, Lowther-street, Carlisle 
Northumberland.—School, East Holywell 
(120 places); school, Newbiggen Coiliery 
(8,580/.); school, Ponteland; Mr. C. Williams, 
Architect, County Education Offices, Newcastle. 
Nottingham.—Memorial ball, King Edward- 
street; Mr. Arthur Dale, Architect, City Hall, 
Nottingham. Picture hall, Town Hall-square 
(5,500/.)}; Mr. H. Booth, architect, 42, Regent 
street, Haslingden. 
Oakengate and Hadley (Salop).—Extensions 
to premises for Mr. Louis Corfield, draper. 
Oldham.—Houses for firemen, Peter-street 


(9001.); Mr. E. C. Foote, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Oldham. 
Plymouth. — Drill hall: Messrs. Canon, 


Scholes, & Raymond, architects, The Presby 


tery, Basingstoke; Mr. G. Brien, builder, 
Plymouth. 
Portsmouth. — Cottages, Bransbury-road; 


Trustees, Albert Cottages. Enlargement of 


dispensary; Mr. W. Ward, Engineer, Town 
Hall. 

Roath.—Proposed cold storage building, 
Roath Market (20.000/.); Mr. W. Harpur, 


Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

Rochester.—-Plans have been passed for a 
garage in High-street, St. Nicholas, for Messrs. 
Watson & Sims, Ltd 

Rotherham.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Four houses, Shakespeare-road, for 
Messrs. Jones, Brice, & Melber; two houses, 
Broom-crescent. for Mr. Walter Bell; altera 
tion to offices, Market-street, for the North 
Centrnl Wagon Company; alterations and 
additions to Temple Hotel, Temple Borough, 
for Messrs. H. Tomlinson, Ltd. 

Sevenosks.—Alterations to workhouse: Mr 


G. F. Carnell, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices 
Sevenoaks. 

Sheringham (Norfolk). — Retaining walls 
promenade, ete. (1,2251.): Mr. J. W. Weston, 


builder, Church-street, Sheringham 

Sidcup.—Enlargement of school, Sideup 
hill: Mr. W. H. Robinson, Architect, Kent 
Education Offices, Caxton House, Westminster 
S.W. 

Southend.—Shelters, ete., 
depét, Southchurch-road (550/ } 
tea-room, ete., on the cliffs: Mr 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Southend, 

Southminster.—Headquarters, stores, etc., for 
the 4th Battalion Essex Regiment (1.987/.).: 
Messrs. Myail Brothers, builders, Lansdowne 
avenue, Southend. 

Southport.—Bandstand, Lord-street Gardens 
(1,0007.); Mr. R. P. Hirst, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Southport, 

South Shields.—Wesley Institute: Messrs 
Page & Son, architects, 67, King-street, South 
Shields 

Spalding.—Houses, Donnington (1.150/.) and 


Southchurch ; 
and shelters, 


E. J. Elford, 


Moulton (750/.): Mr. G. A. Thiselton, Sur- 
veyor, Rural District Council Offices, Spald- 
ing. 

Stafford.—Mortuary: Mr. W. Plant, Sur 


vevor, Town Hall, Stafford. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Headquarters, Bcoth-street 
(4,.5302.): Capt. H. L. Wheeler, D.S.0., Staffs 
Territorial Association, 2, Market-square, 
Stafford. : 

Stretford.—Plans have been passed for addi 
tions to works, Westinghouse-road, for the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company of Great 
Britain, Ltd. 

Sturminster Marshall.—Proposed hall (300 
places); Secretary, Liberal Association, Stur- 
minster Marshall. 

Thirsk.—Alterations at workhouse: Mr 
William Swarbreck, Guardians’ Offices. Thirsk 
School: Mr. J. C. Wrigley, County Education 
Offices, Northallerton. 

Tilbury.—Club premises, Calcutta-road_ far 
the Trustees, Tilbury Dock Club and Institute 

Todmorden. — Fifty-five houses, Rawson 
Fields Estate. for the Hare Spinning Com- 
pany: thirty-five houses, Cross Lee Estate, for 
the Co-operative Society. 

Walsall. —Proposed additions at workhouse : 
Mr. A. H. Lewis, Guardians’ Offices, Walsall. 


Plans have been passed as_ follows:—Mr 
W. H. Overs. two houses, Pargeter-street : 
Messrs. J. Birch & Sons, foundry. Upper 


Brook-street: Mr. S. Wilkes. shons, Bullock’s 


Fold. Bloxwich: Messrs. Hildick & Hildick, 
foundry, Pleck-road; Mr. W. Lees, three 
houses, Whitchall-road: Messrs. Jordan 


Brothers. three houses, Broad-lane, Bloxwich : 
Mr. F. Moseley, alterations and additions to 
factory, Bath-street: Mr. T. Jackson, addi- 
tions to electric theatres in High-street, Blox- 
wich. and Green-lane, Walsall. 

Workington.—Works, Northside, for Messrs. 
Brotherton & Co., Ltd., chemical manufac- 
turers. Citv-chambers, Lee's 

York.—Aditions to bte'ldings. Hexby-road 
for Messrs. Rowntree & Co., Ltd., cocoa and 
chocolate manufacturers; warehouse, James- 
street, for Messrs, Clarke & Co. 
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INCORPORATED CLERKS OF 
WORKS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Reorsatp Bromrrenp, M.A., A.R.A. 
(President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects), presided at the Holborn Restaurant 
on Saturday night over the thirtieth annual 
dinner of this Association, which, as usual, 
was largely attended. He was supported by 
Messrs. W. Woodward, F.R.1.B.A., H. Chatfeild 
Clarke, F.R.ILB.A., E. T. Hall, F.R.1B.A., 
G. Hubbard, F.R.LB.A., A. W. 8. Cross, 
F.R.1.B A, Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Preston (Past- 
Master of the Carpenters’ Company), R. 
Holloway, R. H. Henley (President of the 
Association), — Dashwood (Secretary), ete. 

Mr. W. Lake having proposed the toast of 
“The Architects and Surveyors,” 

Mr. W. Woodward replied for the architects. 
The question was often asked, “ What is an 
architect ?’’ and, having coasulted a very old 
dictionary, he found him defined as “* A master 
builder; the surveyor of a building.”” A few 
days ago he saw a board outside a buildirg 
deseribing a firm as “ Auctioneers, surveyors, 
land agents, and architects,’ and the notice 
went on, ‘* Estimates given ; funerals furnished.”’ 
Just recently the Chairman, in an address to the 
students of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, advised them to cultivate a literary 
style, and said if they would be successful they 
must be able to write clear, straightforward, 
logical English. He thoroughly endorsed that 
idea, and if they would only study the day-work 
sheets of clerks of works they would get some 
idea of what terse English meant. 

Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, who responded for 
the surveyors, said that, unlike Mr. Wood- 
ward, he had consulted a modern dictionary, 
and found that a surveyor “is an overseer or 
superintendent ; one who views and examines 
for the purpose of ascertaining the condition, 
quantity, and quality of anything; one who 
measures land or practises the art of surveying ; 
an officer who ascertains the contents of casks 
and the quantity of liquors subject to duty.” 
He did not know whether that was quite a true 
description of the modern surveyor. As an 
overseer it was doubtless that Shakespeare 
used the words :— 

“ Were't not madness then 
To make the fox surveyor of the fold ?”’ 

He had the honour to act for the Fishmongers’ 
Company, and in 1667 there was a minute of 
the Court to this effect :—‘* The Court ordered 
their carpenter to have a note of all the Com- 
pany’s houses lately burnt (i.e., in the Great Fire 
of London) and where they were situated, that 
he might look to the foundations of them and 
see that the Company were not wronged by the 
building of walls on such foundations as party 
walls when the same belonged only to the 
Company.” This showed that in 1667 they 
were as keen as now as to what were party and 
what were external and cther walls. It might 
be thought that with the passing of the Finance 
Act of 1919-10 and the preparation of the great 
* Domesday Book’ surveyors might pass away, 
but with town planning and other things he 
helieved they were more than ever wanted. One 
of the greatest improvements in London, that of 
the Mall, might be spoilt by want of a proper 
opening at the Charing Cross end. One of the 
great troubles was the large number of bodies 
who had to deal with buildings now, and which 
resulted in the cost of building being enormously 
increased, He saw no reason why the system of 
the Dean of Guilds in Scotland should not. be 
adopted in this country, and he thoroughly 
agreed with the editor of the Builder, who in 
that week’s issue said, “* We too often suffer 
from the results of cast-iron systems involving 
the employment of numbers of minor officials, 
whereas as a broad rule the employment of a 
few well-paid men of greater attainment and 
wide discretionary powers has been proved to 
be both more economical and ecnvenient.” 

Mr. J. Davies, in submitting “ The Carpenters’ 
Company,” spoke of the great debt of gratitude 
the Association owed tnat Company for housin 
them and for offering facilities for technica 
education to the younger members of the 
building trade 

Lieut.-Colonel Preston acknowledged the toast, 
and remarked that so long as the Company 
was not interfered with by people who thought 
they ought to have their funds taken away 
from them they hoped to carry on their present 
educational policy. 3 

The toast of “ The Builders”’ was proposed by 
Mr. C. W. Denny. who commented upon the 
unsatisfactory system of cutting which too 


THE BUILDER. 


often prevailed in the trade, and contended 
that the builder was entitled to a fair price 
for his work, 

Mr. Roland Holloway briefly replied, and 
said that the clerks of works he had met with 
were a good lot of fellows. Of course, they 
were put on the works with the object of looking 
after the: builder, but when they were good 
practical men, as most of them were, they were 
of very great help to the builder, and he knew 
the London builders did appreciate a good clerk 
of works. 

The Chairman proposed “The Clerks of 
Works’ Association,” and said a good clerk of 
works was a priceless jewel to the architect, who, 
knowing he had a tgp man, could eat bis 
dinner in peace and sleep at nights. They 
knew their business better than he did, but, 
speaking from an architect's point of view, he 
would give his idea of what a clerk of works 
should be. They took it for granted that the 
clerk of works had all the moral virtues, and 
then they wanted them to know their business 
a: practical men, which he was bound to say 
they usually did. He was glad to know the 
Association attached great importance to that 
and did their best to ensure it. He did not 
believe any self-respecting builder wished to do 
anything but the best work, but with the best 
intentions in life he could not be everywhere, 
and sometimes bad materials were sent on to a 
job and bad work done, and that was where the 
clerk of works came ‘in. Then the clerk of 
works had to be able to draw and measure 
with absolute accuracy, and there was one last 
quality of extreme importance which not only 
the clerk of works but all of them should possess, 
which was tact and temper. The clerk of works 
was often between the devil and the deep sea. 
There was the architect and there was the 
builder (and he was not going to assign the 
respective parts to either), and in the back- 
ground was the employer, who was naturally 
anxious as to the result of his expenditure. If 
the builder made any little error, as sometimes 
happened, it was the duty of the clerk of works to 
come down on him like a Joad of bricks ; but, 
on the other hand, he was glad to hear Mr. 
Holloway say that a good clerk of works was 
a great help to builders. That was the right 
spirit, for, after all, the builder could not do 
more than he could, and the clerk of works 
could, within the legitimate boundaries of his 
duty to the architect and the employer, help 
him. The fact was that if they were to carry 
out building operations successfully they must 
all pull together, and they ought to be a happy 
family. The Association had arrived at quite a 
respectable antiquity, for it was incorporated 
thirty-one years ago; and they also demanded 
of their members a certain antiquity, as a man 
could not join before the age of twenty-five 
unless he had a certificate from the Carpenters’ 
Company. This showed that they were fully 
aware of the importance of their work. He 
noticed also that the main objects of the 
Association was to help each other and promote 
knowledge amongst the members, and to 
maintain a high standard of integrity, and he 
could imagine no more admirable objects. 

Mr. R. H. Henley replied on behalf of the 
Association, and expressed the gratitude they 
felt that Mr. Blomfield had presided. The 
Association, he said, consisted of bondg-fide 
clerks of works, and was in no way a “ trade 
union.” They held meetings and had papers 
read, followed by discussions, and each of them 
gained by hearing the experiences of others. 
They were given the use of the splendid library 
of the Carpenters’ Company, to whom they 
owed so much. They had a Benevolent Fund, 
and, thanks to the munificence of their friends, 
they had two pensioners. 

The health of the Chairman was proposed by 
Mr. J. Tegg, and enthusiastically received. 

The Chairman, in reply, mentioned that Mr. 
Ernest Newton had written regretting his 
inability to be present, and enclosing 2/. 2s. for 
the Benevolent Fund, and that his colleagues 
present had followed Mr. Newton’s example and 
— together make a donation to the same 
und. 


, 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Tue following tenders have been accepted 
during last month by the Government 
Departments named :—Admiralty, Works De- 
partment: Steelwork, etc., for extension of 
smithy, H.M. Dockyard, Heng-Kong—Messrs. 
E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd., Corporation-street, 
Birmingham; works services: additional ac- 
commodation at Torpedo Factory, Greenock— 
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Messrs. J. J. & P, McLachlan, Stenho, 
Larbert; dredging approach channe's. HM 
Dockyard, Rosyth, espa waa Jone 
& Railton, Ltd., 11, Great George stroct 
Westminster, S.W.; heating apparatus fo, 
R.N.E. College, Devonport— Messrs. 5 Dean 
& Beal, Ltd., 3, Monument-street, Londoy 
Bridge, E.C. War Office: Sanitary &ppliances 
—Messrs. Wilmer & Sons, Stratford, x 
works services: additional accommodation 
ete., Wellington Barracks, S.W.—Messrs. (* p 
Roberts & Co., Ltd., Tyssen-street, Dalston 
N.E, ;, alterations and additions for rex reation 
establishment at Duke of York’s Headquartes, 
Chelsea—Messrs. G. Munday & Sons, fi tolph. 
lane, Eastcheap, E.C.; diversion of roads 
drains, and water-mains, Curragh Camp Mr 
T. O'Mahony, Sunmount, Fermoy; ercetion of 
gymnasium at St. Peter’s Barracks, Jersey— 
Mr. E. R. Lester, 13, Whitefield-terrace. Ply- 
mouth; erection of gymnasium, Shrapnel 
Barracks, Woolwich-—-Measrs. Thomas & Edge 
Angleseaavenue, Woolwich; erection of 
married soldiers’ quarters, Fort George—Mr 
J. Raitt, 9, George-street, Montrose; erection 
of new hospital, Combermere Barracks, 
Windsor—Messrs. C. H. Hunt & Son, High 
Wycombe ; erection of stables, Remount Depot, 
Arborfield Cross—Mr. E. C. Hughes, Albion 
Works, Wokingham; erection of sanitary 
annexes at: Netley—Mr. J. Hunt, Gosport: 
Norton Barracks, Worcester—Mr. R. WV 
Hughes, 16, Bartholomew-road, N.W. ; installa 
tion of electric light, etc., Fort Pitt, Military 
Hospital, Chatham—Messrs. A. V. Gifkins & 
Co., 68, Victoria-street, S.W.; laying cable at 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst— Messrs. 
Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., Woolwich; re- 
construction of Royal Military Infirmary, 
Dublin—Messrs. J. & R. Thompson, Ltd, 
Philipsburghavenue, Fairview, Dublin; re 
pairs and maintenance of War Department 
buildings at: Carrickfergus—Mr, J. Miskim. 
min, 5, Donegall-lane, Belfast; Exeter—Mr 
R. Webber, St. Anne’s House, Black boy-road, 
Exeter; repairs to gantry at Shoeburyness 
Messrs. J. Westwood & Co., Ltd., Napier 
Yard, Millwall, E. Jadia Office, Store Depart 
ment: Bridgework—Tees-side Bridge, ete. 
Company, Middlesbrough. Crown Agents for 
the Colonies: Steel bridgework—Horsehay 
Company, Ltd., Horsehay, R.S.O, Salop; 
cement—Associated Portland Cement Manu 
facturers, Ltd., 8, Lioydsavenue, EC. (fice 
of Works: Builders’ work: grooms’ and stab. 
men’s quarters, etc., Royal Pavilion, Alder 
shot—Messrs. Cesar Brothers, Hale, Farnham 
extensions to Battersea Ditrict Post-office- 
Messrs. Galbraith Brothers, Ltd., Camberwell 
Green Works, 8.E.; erection of boundary 
walls, Birmingham Telegraph Factory Mr 
J. E. Harper, 7680, Lombard-street, Birming 
ham; extension, Fo.kestone Post-office— Messrs 
J. & M. Patrick, Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, 
$.W.: additional story, General Post Office 
South—Messrs. Galbraith Brothers, Lid., Cam- 
berwell Green Works, 8.E.; alterations, Great 
Yarmouth Post-office—Messrs. Carter & 
Wright, Dene Side, Great Yarmouth; erection, 
Huddersfield Post-office— Messrs, T. Olink & 
Sons, Cyprus Works, Thack:ey, near Brad 
ford; erection, Leeds Telephone Exchange 
Messrs. W. Irwin & Co., Ltd., Burley-road, 
Leeds; enlargement, Middlesbrough Post- 
office— Messrs. Bowers & Co., Bath-street, 
Hereford ; extension, Peterborugh Post othce 
Messrs. J, Guttridge & Sons, Park-roud!, Peter 
borough; adaptation, Woolwich Labour Ex 
change—Messrs. W. F. Blay, Ltd., Dartfore. 
Kent: installation of heating apparatus at 
Land Registry extension—Messrs. H. J. (ash 
& Co., Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, > W 
General Post Office: Laying lines of muip 
way ducts, London-Coventry-Birmincam 
(seot. III., IV., and VI.)—Mr. W. Dolvon, 
Yeaman-lane, Dundee-street, Edinburg) ay: 
ing lines of multipleway ducts (sect. VI). an 
VIII.) —Messrs. Bennie & Thompson, 8°. | ye 
pool-road, Warrington; laying bins |) 
multipleway ducts, Loudon-Weybrids: Gury, 
ford (sect. IV.)—Messrs. Airds, Lt°. ; 
Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W.; laying &'° a 
multipleway ducts, London-Uxbridge "i 
(sect. I1.)}—Mr. W. Dobson, Yeam ae 
Dundee-street, Edinburgh; laying eee 
multipleway ducts and pipes, Barnsiey-! - 
(sect. I.)\—Mr. H. E. Buckley, Swans!" 
Bradford; laying lines of pipes gre 
Museum Exchange area—Messrs. J. 3 a 
& Co., Ltd., Grosvenor Wharf, retains: 
$.W. Metropolitan Police: Erection 0! ©". 
house, Stoke Newington—Messrs. ms O Feline 
Sons, Wilton Works, New North-roa: ‘Works 
ton, N. Commissioners of Public Nr 
Ireland : Erection of Cliffoney eee imag 
Co. Sligo—Mr. William Killachy, Kits? 
Co. Mayo; erection of Coomboola a oul 
School, Co, Cork—Mr. Robert Kelly. : irtraue 
street, Bantry, Co. Cork; erection of Po! j. & 
Coastguard-station, Co. Dublin—Messr" Pre: 
W. Stewart, 120, Great Brunswick” 
Dublin. 
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FEBRUARY 21, 1913.] 


WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


sr the fortnightly sitting of the Lida a: oon 
City Council, on the 13th inst., the following 
eames were Goalt Wie ‘ 
Ne aaiis i's to Drainage, ete.—The Public 
neti Committee reported having had under 
neideration the requirements of the London 
pes Council relating to drainage and the 
TT con f water-closets. They considered 
prongs om particulary needed revision in the 
pe ve th requirement that soil pipes inside 
Case ee shall be of lead, Cases had recently 
. them where owners had submitted 
«ed drainage work, showing tron 
inside their buildings. They had 
wproved the plans, but only on condition 
tt lead soil pipes were substituted for iron 
‘ eder to compiy with the by-laws, although 
choy had been of opinion that the lead pipes 
could serve no better practical purpose than 
iron, provided the iron pipes were of the 
thickness and weight and suitably 
‘ointed, They were informed that it was now 
becoming recognised by architects, builders, 
ind others that these by-laws were in need of 
snendment. 3 
me decided to address a representation 
» the County Council on the subject, re 
Wages.—It was agreed that the Council’s 
contractors for paving works be requested to 
submit to the Council particulars of the wages 
naid to paviors and paviors’ labourers em- 
nloved by them on works executed for the 
Couneil under contracts, and if the wages paid 
were at lower rates per hour than those recog- 
nised by the association of employers and 
employees and in practice obtained in West- 
minster they be requested to pay the 
difference to the men employed on the Council’s 
work, and in future to pay at such recognised 
rates in the case of all work executed for the 
Council. 
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LAW REPORTS. 





Kino’s Bencn DIvision. 
(Before Mr. Justice PHinLmore.) 
Roller Skating Rink Case. 


Leslie & Hay v. Winslow and others. 

Ox Thursday of last week the action brought 
by Mr. James Leslie and Mr. George Hay, 
ilding contractors, of Aberdeen, against 
Colonel Samuel Winslow, the Winslow Skate 
Manufacturing Company, Mr. C, P. Crawford, 
ml Mr F. A, Wilkins (of Liverpool), alleged 

be trading as the American Roller Rink 

npany, Was again mentioned to his Lord- 


Yhe plaintiffs had claimed a sum of 

ls, 3d., as a balance of account alleged 
be due in connexion with the erection of 
i roller skating rink at Aberdeen. Colonel 
Winsiow and the Winslow Company denied 

' they carried on business as the American 
Roller Rink Company; Mr, Crawford and 
Mr, Wilkins admitted that they were partners 
the firm, and all the defendants contended 
', Hanvone was liable it was the Aberdeen 


“ating Rink Company, Ltd., which had gone 
‘0 voluntary liquidation, 
: Mr. Charles A Bennett and Mr. Hugh P. R. 


icted by Messrs. Walker, Son, & 
n, agents of Messrs. Watt & 
for the plaintiffs; Mr. J. R. 
ind Mr. Chaytor (instructed by 
nee Webster & Co.), were for 
w and the Winslow Company ; 
nstructed by Messrs. Lawrence 
'} represented Mr. Crawford; 
ins appeared in person. 
f the first day’s hearing his 
hat the American Roller Rink 
liable for the contract upon 
tiffs based their claim, and, in 
noes (said the Judge), he would 
od ee dgment against Mr. Crawford 
bikdice eaving the issue of liability 
Soret 1 os regarded the other defendants. 
' diileone, ‘is stage of the case that terms 
exeephinn rent between. the parties, with the 
m Thured t Mr W ilkins, were arranged, and 
matter iy ; _ vir. Atkin announced that the 
he would han disposed of. Counsel said 
thin aa, in the terms agreed upon, and 
Me Will be a judge’s order if necessary. 
marty to th. ‘xplained that he was not a 
aiken te ~ttlement, and his Lordship 
he meee Ulat gentleman was concerned, 
isposed of by the judgment 


Ne matter y. 
* 
that must be 4a, lered against him 
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t Was 


Mr. Atk; 
weak a there was a general settle- 
wane =e © far as the other parties 


tiffe tare with the result that the plain- 


arra | sim of money. Unless some 
‘gement of that kind were made 
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laintiffs would get judgment against Mr. 

jilkins. 

His Lordship remarked that, subject to any 
appeal, he had already decided to give judg 
ment against Mr. Crawford and Mr, Wilkins, 
and now, in view of the settlement, judgment 
would have to be entered against Mr, Wilkins. 

Mr. Wilkins added that the other parties 
were taking large sums of money into account, 
of which he had never had any account 
rendered to him, and he was not agreeing to 
a settlement to pay that money or be liable. 

The judge said Mr. Wilkins might have 
rights against the other defendants, and the 
judgment against him would not prejudice any 
such rights. The settlement would not be by 
consent, so far as Mr. Wilkins was concerned. 

Mr. Wilkins thereupon said he only wanted 
to safeguard himself in the event of any other 
actions arising. He did not want creditors to 
think that he and Mr. Crawford were the only 
partners in the American Roller Rink 
Company. 


Kixe’s Bencn Divistona, Covrr. 
(Before Justices Lawrence and Lvsu.) 
Bensley & Co. v. Christmas. 

On Thursday of last week, February 13, an 
appeal wag heard by the defendant against a 
judgment of Judge Mackarness at the 
3righton County Court in favour of the plain- 
tiffs for 28/. 15s. lld., in an action brought 
by Messrs. Bensley & Co., builders’ merchants, 
Western-road, Hove, against Mr. E. J. Christ- 
mas, of Hemel Hempstead, who in August 
and September, 1912, had been engaged in 

building operations at Saxon-road, Hove. 

Mr. Ganz appeared for the appellant, Mr. 
Christmas, and the respondents were repre- 
sented by Mr. Flowers. 

Mr. Ganz, in opening the appeal, said that 
the point was whether, on the construction of 
certain letters that passed between the parties, 
4“ month’s credit that had been previously 
agreed to was put an end to, and whether 
the plaintiffs were entitled to bring their 
action for the amount claimed before the 
expiration of the month 

In August and September, 1912, the de 
fendant was carrying on building operations 
at Saxon-road, Hove, and he required timber 
and other materials, and he got inte contact 
with the plaintiffs, who, at an interview of 
September 4, agreed to give defendant a 
month’s credit for goods supplied, and for the 
September account he was not to be called 
upon to pay until the expiration of the month 
The limit of the credit was 35/. In the middle 
of September the defendant wanted certain 
slates; the order would have exceeded the 
35/. credit, so defendant asked plaintiff to 
supply the goods, and said he would send 
him a cheque on account. As a matter of 
fact, the slates were not delivered, and the 
defendant's cheque was not sent. The plain- 
tiffs then seemed to heve thought that, no 
cheque having been sent by the defendant, they 
were entitled to sue for all the goods supplied, 
and that the additional agreement as to the 
slates put an end to the credit. On September 
26 men went to the defendant's place and 
removed certain loose timber that was lying 
about—a high-handed procedure, fer which no 
explanation was forthcoming, except that the 
building operations had stopped, and a letter 
was sent to the defendant, enclosing the 
account, and the writ was issued on the next 
day. 

Counsel said there never had been any 
dispute that the agreed total of the credit was 
35/., and he contended the judge erroneously 
decided for the plaintiffs and erroneously held 
that the new arrangement come to in the 
middle of September put an end to the previous 
credit agreement, and that plaintiffs were 
entitied to enforce their claim. 

Mr. Flowers (for the respondents) argued 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to sue for 

. 18s8., as they had done. It was only the 
offer by defendant of a cheque that led the 
plaintiffs to order the slates. 

Mr. Justice Lawrence: You seem to have 
lost your temper and taken the property, and 
issued a writ, and I do not think you had 
anv right to do that. 

The Court decided that the judgment could 
not be supported as there was no proniise to 
give up the credit and no alteration of the 
credit arrangement. The appeal was allowed 
with costs. 


— 
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Mr. Doyle. 

We regret to announce the death at Child- 
wall, in his seventy-third year, of Mr. 
James Francis Doyle, of No. 4, Harrington- 
street, Liverpool, Fellow of the Liverpool 
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Architectural Society. In our issue of May 38, 
1697, we illustrated the plans and designs 
which he, in conjunction with Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., prepared for the late Mr. T. H 
Ismay, and for occupation by Messrs, Ismay, 
Imrie, & Co. and the White Star Line Com- 
pany, Liverpool. He was the architect in a 
limited competition of the new buildings—in 
the Classic mode—for the head office of the 
Royal Insurance Company, in Dale-street, 
Liverpool, for which he designed also the 
furniture and decoration, the late Mr 
R. Norman Shaw being consu‘ting architect ; 
a descriptive and illustrated folio volume of 
the building was published in March, 1904 
On March 9, 1907, we published his designs 
as submitted for the University College of 
North Wales, Bangor, he being one of the 
five architects nominated to compete; he also 
was one of the four appointed in 1909 to com- 
pete for the extension for the Arts Faculty 
of the Victoria Building, Liverpool University 
Mr. Doyle was the architect of the Moss 
street branch of the Bank of Liverpool, the Bold 
street branch of the North and South Wales 
Bank, and the Commercial Salerooms, Liver 
pool; “ Eddesbury,” near Liverpool, for Mr 
James Latham (illustrated in the Builder. 
October 29, 1887): reconstruction of Brown's 
Buildings, Liverpool, for Brown’s Buildings 
Company, Ltd., for the Cotton Exchange; St 
Luke’s Church, Walton-on-the-Hill, Liverpool. 
for 580 sittings (1899), and the Memorial Chapel 
(1906): Heswall Church. Cheshire (1879). and 
the Ralph Brocklebank Memorial Chapel 
(1898): North and South Wales Bank, Rhy! 

Central Home of the Queen Victoria Diamond 
Jubilee Nurses’ Institution, Liverpool (1900 

the David Lewis Workmen’s Home and Club. 
and Public Hall, with 900 seats, in Great 
George-place, on the old St. James’s Market 
site, Liverpool, at a cost, the site included, of 
about 100,0007.: the Grand Hotel, Llandudno, 
at a cost of 120,000/. (1901-4): new north aisle. 
transept, side chapel, and chancel aisle. and 
general restoration of Childwall Parish Church 
(with Mr. 8. W. Doyle), 1905-6: renovation, 
decoration, and improvements, Great George 
street Congregational Church, Liverpool.’ and 
the New Schools, Dawpool, Cheshire (1906 

enlargement and improvements, St. Olave’s 
Church, in Marygate, York (1908); new Out 
patients’ Department, Liverpool Roval I: 
firmary, at a cost of about 30,000/. (1910): St 
Nicholas (Harrison Memorial) Church, Walla 
sey, for 640 sittings, built upon a raft of 
Kahn-steel rods embedded in concrete, and 
resting upon the sand; the Sir John and 
James Willox Memorial Church, Litherland, 
Bootle, at a cost of 10,000/. (19°0-12); and for 
the four stained glass memorial windows in 
the south aisle of St. Bede’s Church, Liver 
pool (1911). 

Mr. Macdonald. 

The death is announced of Mr. 
Falconer Macdonald, partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Read & Macdonald, of No. 16, Cork 
street, W. Mr. Macdonald was elected, in 
1889, an Associate, and, in 1899, a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects; in 
1903 he became a member of the Architectural 
Association. He was a pupil of Sir Ernest 
George. Of buildings erected after Messrs. Read 
& Macdonald's designs we have illustrated the 
following :—Ejight houses in Hans-crescent for 
the Belgravian Land Company (Marck 20, 
1897) ; Nos. 91-99, Oxford street, south side 
(November 5. 1904, two views); and Nos 
455-459, Oxford-street, and No. 22, North 
Audiley-street, for a bank, flats, and work 
shops in the rear (December 17, 1904). They 
were the architects of Nos. 57-8-9, Piccadilly, 
with Nos. 44-56, Old Bond-street, for Messrs 
Callard. Stewart, & Watt, Ltd., on the site of 
old “ Stawart’s ” (1904-5): Nos 216-219. Totten- 
ham Court-road, for Messrs. Bartholomew & 
F'etcher’s showrooms, etc.; the John Forest 
Library, Lincoln College, Oxford, with five 
sets of undergraduates’ rooms, after the Classic 
Jacobean manner (1906); “Rowallan” and 
*“ Stoativ Hall.” Haslemere; Hans place Hotel, 
S.W. (1895-6); the Town Hall, Lynton, Devon- 
shire, at a cost of some 20,0007. (1900): Nas 
16-26, Mount-street, W., for flats and shops; 
Mr. Stanford’s premises, Nos. 12-15-14, Long 
Acre: rebuilding No. 13, South Molton-street, 
Mavfair; blocks of shops and flats m Buck- 
ingham Palace-road and Eccleston-street, 
Pimlico; ‘Arundel House,” Kensington 
Palace-gardens, W.; rebuilding Nos. 22-23, 
Grosvenor-square; Infants’ Hospital, Vincent- 
square, Westminster (1907) ; Nos. 91-99, Oxford- 
street, W., for Messrs. Callard, Stewart, & 
Watt: and additions to “ Wi:dwood,” North 
End, Hampstead Heath. 


Mr. G. Wimpey. 

WwW t to record the death of Mr. George 
Wiakews: sens of the firm of Messrs. George 
Wimpey & Co., contractors, which occurred at 
his residence on February 10. 
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The Committee of the Municipality of Rangoon Society, Ltd. Plans and specifications at the 
invite designs for the new Municipal Buildings. office of the Society, High-street, Abersychan. 
Honoraria of 3001., 2001., and 1001. respectively Quantities, on deposit of ll. Is, from the 
for first, second, and third. See advertisement Secretary. 
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The Ipswich B.C. invite competitive designs for fications, and quantities, on deposit of 21. Q., lvdach ' “ = 
laying-out 26 acres of land as a working-class from Messrs. James & Morgan, FF.R.1B.A., ities Gon wh hate veo 


are 


oS ais Goad hesitated ed 


February 7 for further particulars. Mr. O. C. Robson, M.Inst.C. 





Barnet U_D.C. invite designs for new Mmnicipal 
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Leonard Stokes, F.R 


* JuNe 14.—Devonport._Mcyicitpa, Burtpincs . 
AND GUILDHALL.—The Devonport Corporation in- * Pesrvary 25. — Willesden. —Pvsiic Con- 


vite designs for Municipa] buildings and Guild. Y®*?™8CEs.—The Willesden U.D.C. invite tendera alterations to the Aberdare Hotel, Mountain Ash 
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Drawings and specifications with Mr. J Liewelli Western Fever Hospital, Landor-road, Stock- »- i 
Smith, M.S.A., Lic.R.1.B.A., Aberdare. sistas woul, $.W. Drawing and epecification, by Mr. MA, Dridge-civest. Bristol 
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erection of buildings for the treatment f htt . F ve 

at the City Hospital, Colinton Mains Plan pve | Redageogy oas 

recifinatio pies, Se y - Plans and tion of two small through houses, Barkieland, 
y} a“ cote * by Architect, Mr. J. A Williamson, Tonders and specifications from Mr. Tom Hutton, Ghh. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are 

advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary, 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when ‘the tender, or the names of those willing to 
submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





¢ titi Fesruary 24.—Midsomer WNorton.-Hovsr.— Fesrvany 27 —Cookstown.—Hovuses.— For the 
ompe ons. For the erection of a head teacher's house, near erection of twelve houses in two blocks of siz 
the Higher Elementary Schools, Midsomer houses each. Plans and epecifications {rom Mr 
Norton. Forms of tender, with quantities, from W. Millar, Town Surveyor, on deposit of 7s. 64 
Fesrvary 22.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Pro- the architect, Mr. Wm. F. Bird, M.S.A., Mid- Tenders to Mr. J. W. Fleming, Town Clerk. 





POSED ‘TRAINING COLLEGE.—Limited to six firme, somer Norton Cookstown 


named in ‘“ Competition News,’’ December 1, Fesrvary 24.—West Chiltington.—-ApDITIONs. I pi 27.--Gravesend.— Conveniences 
1911, page 635. ~-For proposed additions and improvements to or the construction of conveniences at Queen. 
Fesrvaky 26. — Bristol. — Drsicns ror the West Chiltington School. Piang and con- ‘Street Gravesend. Specification and plan at 


Lunetres.—The Academy of Fine Arte, Bristol, ditions of contract seen at the school, and speci- the office of the Borough Surveyor. 
invite competitive sketch designs for painted fications and forms of tender from Mr, Haydn P. 
figure compositions to fil] four segmental] lunettes . / zl ’ 
under the dome of the Academy. See advertise. tect. Thurloe House, High-street, Worthing. 


Fesrvuary 27.--Hornsea.——Pavi.ion.— Erection 
Roberts, F.R.1.B.A., County Education Archi. 9 Pavilion in the Promenade Gardens. Draw 

ings and specifications at the Counci! Offices, 
Public Rooms, Hornsea. Deposit of 2 2; 


ment in issue of January 10 for further par- Fesruary 25.--Abersychan.--SLAUGHTERHOUSE, > Bante, : ; 
ticulars. ETc.-For the erection of slaughterhouse and ei oe wegperten. Surveyor to the Council, 
Marcy 1.—Rangoon.—Mvcwnicipa, Buitpixncs.— cattle laira for the Abersychan Co-operative FEBRUARY "28. Blackburn _ADDITIONS.—For 


extensions and additions at the Epileptic Colony. 
Langho, near Blackburn. Pians seen, and 
quantities from Mr. William Windsor, quantity; 
surveyor, 37, Brown-street, Manchester, on 


in fennes of August 2 and 30, 1912, for further Fesrvary 25.—Cardiff...Appitions.—For eddi- Genosit of 11. Is 
particulars. tions and alterations to Ebenezer Welsh Congre- > ’ See fe we 
Marck 31.—Ipswich.—Layixo-ovr Susvas.— gational Chapel and Schoolroom. Flans, speci- Ph dyer el - Ag ropes. nape gag eh 


and 


suburb on the lines of a modified garden city. architects and surveyors, Charles-etreet-cham bers, Clerk of the County Council. Glamorgan County 
See advertisement in issue of January 31 for Cardiff. Hall. Cardiff . igi 
further particulars. Fearvary 25.— London. — Conventence.—For y Frgruary 28 — Langho. — Appitions.—The 
Apri, 2. — Motherwell._New Hicu Scnoor the construction of a public underground con- (horlton and Manchester Joint Asylum Com. 
The Schoo] Board of Dalziel invite designs for venience at South Kilburn, N.W.. also for erec- mittee invite tenders for additions and exten- 


new high school. Conditions of competition can [tion of a convenience above ground at Church gions to the Epileptic Colony. See advertise. 
he obtained on or before February 15 Assessor, End, Willesden, N.W. Plans geen and quan- ae DP Pp y. © — 


: : ae. ny peng. ment in thia issue for further particulars 
J. J. Burnet. See advertisement in issue of tities, specifications, and forms 4 ie, ov Pong Manca i Somenhe, — ALTERATIONS. — For 
Municipal Offic rine. vtie ai NW. alterations to Amana Congregational Chapel, 
Aprit 18. -- Reading. — Scnoots.—The Read- Dancipal temas Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. Douglas Hill, Bethesda. Plans and specific: 


ing Education Committee invite designs for the Rint ’ . $ wl : ic ries, So c Tilling 
Kendrick Boye’ and Girls’ School. Competition Fesrvary 25.—Mountain Ash.—Bumprxcs._ «#08 with Messrs. Rich, Davies, Son, & Tilling. 
limited to. architects resident or carrying on 
business within the borough. See advertisement block 
in issue of January 24 for further particulars. “wreenc 


And building additions to the Isolation Hospital, Srehstaots, sa surveyors, 125, High-street, 

o st a in) iv 7 aN ° 

Mountain, Ash. and to, the ,sininistretivs  g' Wuncm 1, — Gardif—Teomrrcat, Teenrcr:— 

A cs bs forms of tender from Mr, W. H. Williams, archi- The Cardiff Education Committee invite tenders 

PRIL 29.—Barnet.—Mvnictpa. Orricrs.—-The tect. Town Hall, Mountain Ash for erection of a new technical institute. See ad- 
; : vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 


Offices. Premiums 251. 151 Ss “ Fesruary 25 —-Rhondda.—BvuiLvines.—For the a : epee 
vertisement in issue ‘of tng Me po Re erection of buildings for refuse destructor and ian ere bi yor ey + ena ‘gd i. Int vad 
particulars ihe ; electrical generating works at Appletree, Dinas. Eve : PP ne a d “s feat ney t tt . ox i 
May 31.—London.—Cortaces axp BUNGALows. LERTIRGS, ODseimeasie, meena Eo and yp aye Mr. W A. Maken, Garverer to the Council, 
-Three premiums of 501. each are offered. Pare UCCr Wil) Mr. We. ones, Surveyor ®  Head-street, Halstead. 
ticulars from the Secretary, Ideal Home Exhibi- roe ye Saggy Te once de P hog eee. Marcu 1.-—-Kenmare.—Apprrion.—For build 


130 Fleet-street t.C. SE830 ; : , i iti She ‘ e, Kenmare 
F T ee ae Clerk to the Council, Public Offices, Pentre, Plane. aie gm Bow ah Meg , ena 

The Shrubberies, Kenmare. : 
Marcu 1.—Mountain Ash.—AvteRrations.—For 


wear Rhondda. 


Premiums of 3501., 1501., and 1001. respec- for erection of underground and aboveground Plans. etc., with Measrs. Morgan & Elford, archi: 


tively. See advertisement in this ise conveniences. See advertisement in this issue tects, 1, Je 7 -atreet ountain Aéh. 
further particulars me for further particulars. i Marcu . gan oe oe om Hovses, <#tc.—Re- 
Suuy 3 alin. Teeniniin: eee Ror Fesrvary 26.—Bedlinog.._Hovses.—For the gtoration of houses and shop in Rosehearty. 
Patace and Law Covrts.—Particulare fi the erection of thirty-five or more houses, for the recently destroyed by fire. Plans and specifi: 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Bod + Tir-y-Colly Workmen's Building Club. Tenders cations with Mr Gibb merchant. Roselearty. 
ade, Basinghall-street. E.C. See page 173, {Saint oc°Tstary. Mr. Newcombe, Station House. and offers lodged with Mesers, D. & J. R 
August 9,, and page 350. September 27, ta10 , 3edlinog. Plans with Mr. H. Gabe Jones, {‘Millan, architects. 105, Crown-street. Aberdeen 
inns 4. Sai aan 5 of, LIL, p architect and surveyor, Bank-chambers, Hengoed. * March 3.--Coventry.-WorkMFN'’s Dwrtt- 
moted by the Institution of Menideatank a oe Fesrvary 26.—Bradford.—Station.—For the 1Nos.—The Housing Committee of the Coventry 
mee vale Seseaieen i et 7 ounty erection of electricity sub-station at Thornbury. Corporation invite tenders for erection of 104 
end § guiness. . & » * guineas, Drawings seen, and quantities and form of tender workmen's dwellings. See advertisement in this 
No Dave. —Selhkestenc.Pa K from the City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. issue for further particulars. : nee 
Oost act ko anceet Ghee an 9 URSAAL.— Fesrcary 26. — Dewsbury. — AppiTions.— Marcu 3.--Gorleston.—’ DpITIONS.— For san 
and 25 guineas. See “Com tition New 100, 50, Alterations and additions to premises for tions to East Anglian Institution for B nd am 
542, November 8, 1912 petition News, page engineering works, Scout Hill, Dewsbury. Draw- Deaf Children, Gorleston-on-Sea. Quantitics, @ 


ings and specifications eeen, and quantities from deposit of 11. 1s., to the architect, Mr 
Messrs. Joseph Firth & Son, architects, Vulcan- Burton, 11, Bank Plain, Norwich. 





Contracts road, Dewsbury. pe nebaliging' ot Giotto garnet. cic, 
, Fesrvary %6.— Glasgow. —Disrensany.—For {22 rebuilding of etabios,_ carrehee. ings 
40. . LSPENS ‘ ? ’ y ca ) ngs, 
Lroposed erection of a dispensary in Black-street, Vaees wees 8 ott ee ° irveyor 
£t. Rollox. Specifications. forms of tender, and Qua titi 2 orbs fs aditio ‘on deposit of 
BUILDING. = nt ie at the Office of Public Works, Il la cee GES Gemerm sence 
The date given at the commen - VOEAEERG-SAEONS, Mar oad _-Bumemes.—For the 
paragraph is the latest date chen tha sinter ar Fesrvaky 26.—London.—Mortvaky.—For the edna 5 Workiease vaildisae and aiters 
the names of those willing to submit tendere erection and completion of a mortuary, work- tions to existing buildings at Ribehest:r \Y rk 
may be zent in enders, shops, etc., at Infirmary at Homerton, N.E house. Plans and drawinzs, etc., et the « s of 
Senate ein ill 5 : Quantities and forms of tender, on depesit of 51, Mr Fred. Howorth. architect, 6 Cannen='ret. 
nt B= varwick.—-Pavition, etc.—For from Mr. Frank R. Coles, Clerk to the Guar- Preston. Specifications and quantities on deposit 
eage n B.A . peri n and .. boathouse. cane ynnotinns Offices, Sidney-road, Homer. of 11. _ . ahi 
ans, specifications, and particulars from the om, N.E. : ' iiding the 
Aes aoe ha pe L. ee ‘sina —For bvi 
= “5 Engin er and Surveyor. Fesruary 26.—London.—Storr.—The Metro- BE re | Church Hall Fatton iieanse' Plane 
ore RC ARY 21. -Cwmaman.—Hovst.—-For the politan Asylums Board invite tenders for the nd spcifications seen, and quantities, 6” - 
rection of a house, Milton-street, Cwmaman. erection of a steam-coal store at the South- of 91 93. from Mesers. W. V. & A. R. Govs! 


“esa : Sad ton ——ArTeririons Fo 
Fesrvary 21.—Stonehaven.—Corraces.—For W:..T Hatch Inst.CE.. M.I. Mech E., Pep Bhat yc nn at No. 1. Fast 0") 


ttages to be erected at Stonehaven. P Engineer-in-Chief, may be inspected at the Office peer, nditions. nd 
specifications with Messrs. D. & *. Ajeet ind of the Board. Embankment, E.C. Deposit of 11. terrace, Plane, scileaticn. 2008, Officer, on 
a 105, Crown-street, Aberdeen. gers. te Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Clerk to deposit of 21. Qs. Ms 
EBRUARY 22 © Hoard. aN soa MaR SCT 
Sects ea Saar Hat. wre For Bemcane 28 —Wetradgyniate.—Woss, ere Ba hinen, 4 eueaenont Gumattan 
Penygroes, near Carnarvon Drowians yon! oe construction of a retaining walland other grammar school at Stockport. See sds ot 
specifications with Mr, E, Evans, azchitect, 8, works at Yetradgynlais. Plans, specification ment in this iesue for further perticu!a™s a 


le-street, Carnarve quantities, and form of tender, on deposit o ene _—S TATION 
Famcuny 2 "Eétaburgh.—Besoonce For Hattie Blcadt” Lets Harour. County Heads eration ot Minn ect tion "7 
. ‘ 15. ° . me * 1% in the gmor j 
27. -BarKisiand.—Hovsrs.—Erec- amd Se cere scantions. and au oe 
tities, on deposit of 11. Is.. from Mr Pa ort 
M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 


Public Works Office, City-chambers. Surveyor, Counci] Offices, Barkisland. Talbot 
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Seas assim 


e igen t the com each 
anal 4 the latest date Se @nen the t m the tender 
ne ‘homes of those willing to submit 
may he sent if. 
Marcu ts Portstewart.—-CHURCH. —~For the 
t n of new church at Portatewart, Co. Derry. 
nee and r cncation with Mr, W. J. Moore, 


Pleas _ 35. Royal-avenue, Belfast. Quantities 
archi” “SC. Hunter, 2, Wellington-place, 
from i voalt of al. 2s. 


eee 6 Bishop ‘s Stortford.— Con vENIENCcE. 

For the construction of a public sanitary con- 
venience in Market-equare, Bishop's Stortford. 
r) | specification by the Engineer and 


Drawings he Council, Mr. Robert 8. Scott, 


Surveyor 

at.C.E. Form of ‘tender at the office of 
eg on neer and Surveyor, 7, North-street. : 
Marcu 7 Giggleswick.-ALTExatTioxs.—For 
alterations to the Giggleswick Council School. 
P| ang seen, and specifications, with quantities, 


the Education Architect, County Hall, 


from 


tefield. Deposit of HW. Tenders to Mr. 
— a ey Darwin Clerk of the County 


Council, County Hail, Wakefield. 

“Marcu 7.—-Maltby.—Hovse.—For erection of a 
caretaker's house at Maltby Council School. 
Plans seen, and specifications, with quantities, 
from the Education Architect, County Ball. 
Wakefield. Deposit of 11. Tenders to 
Francis Alvey Darwin, Clerk of the County 
Council, County Hall, Wakefield. 
* Maxcn 10.-- Bermondsey. —- ALTERATIONS 
The Bermondsey B.C. invite tenders for altera- 
tions to Rotherhithe Town Hall. See advertise- 
Ir for further particulars 

‘Manan 10,--Maesteg.—Hosritat.—For the 
erection of a sixteen-bed cottage hospital, with 
laundry, mortuary blocks, and other works, at 
Neath-road, Maesteg. Flans and men 
seen. and quantities from Mr. Jos ht me reve. 
CE. architect and surveyor, Neath -road 
Maesteg, Glam 

March 10.—Oxford.—Scnoo.t.—For the erec- 
ton of a girls’ and infants’ school in Ferry 
Hinksey-road, Botley-rond. Plans and sepecifi- 
cation eeen, and quantities from the City Pa 
Surveyor, Town Hall. Oxford. Deposit of 2i. 
* Marcy 13. —- Southend. — Swiumurinc- aaTu.- 
The Southend-on-Sea Corporation invite tenders 
for erevtion of a ewimming-bath. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars 
* March 17.~East Ham.—Scuoo..—The East 
Ham Education Committee invite tenders for 


nt in this 1seue 


erection of new sehool for 860 scholars. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
partic ulars. 

* Marca 18.—Clavering.—-ADDITIONS, ETC.. TO 
Scuoo..—The Saffron falden District Sub- 


Committee invite tenders for additions and 
alterations to an elementary school. adver- 
tisement in this iseue for further particulars. 
* Marcu 27.—Colchester.—CHaPreL.—The Com- 
mittee of Visitors of the Easex and Colchester 
Lrnatic Asylums invite tenders for erection of 
a chapel. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Apri, 16.—Llandudno.—-Bvui_pincs.—For the 
erection of a police-station, court-room, etc., at 
Liandudno. Plans and specificatione and quan- 


tities from the architect, Mr. Joseph Holt. 9, 
Albert-square, Manchester. Deposit of 21. 2s. 
No Date.—Adlin¢gton..-Bakery, etc —-For 


eection of proposed bakery and warehouse, for 
the Adlington Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Peel-street, Adlington. Deposit of 11. to Mr. 
H. Chadwick, Manager. 


No Date.—_Dersingham..—Resrpence.—For the 
erection of residence. with offices and out- 
buildings. Messrs. William Jarvis & Son, archi- 
‘ects and surveyors, Paradise-parade, King’s 
uynn 

No Dare.—Grange Moor.—-Dwe.incs —For 
erection of workmen’s dwellings. Grange Moor 
Messrs, James H. Hall & Son, architects, 
Exchange Huddersfield. 

No Dare.—Halifax.-Hovse.-—Erection of a 
new clubhouse for the West End Golf Club. 


Plans and quantities from Mesers. Jackson & 


‘ox, architects. Rawson-street, Halifax. 
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No Date. ~ Ipswich. — Buitpinc.--For the 
erection of the new building for the Sun Fire 
and Lite Uffices, rinces-street lpswich. Deposit 
of 2l. 28. to Mr. E. ‘thos, Johns, architect, 8, 
Lower isrook-street, Ipswich. 

No Date. —haynton. ‘Loweg.---For the restora- 
tion of Kentisoury Church tower, near Lynton. 
Mr, Harbottie Keed, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 12, 
Castle-street, Exeter, 

No Date.—-¥enistone.—Bvitpincs.—For erec- 
tion of proposed public hall, Council offices, and 


Masonic rooms, Penistone. Names to the 
Council's Architect, Mr. Henry RK. Collins, 
Regent-street, barnsicy. 

No Datt.—Pudsey.— Resipence.—For the erec- 


tion of @ villa residence at Hillfoot, Pudsey. 
Plans seen, and specifications and quantities 
from Mr. Wm. Shackleton, architect. 

No Date.—Rastrick.—Cuvnrcu.- 
new church of St. John, Raetnick. Plans and 
quantities from Messrs, Jackson & Fox, eur- 
veyors Rawson-street, Halifax. 

No Date.—Todmorden.—-Pavition.—For erec- 
tion of a new tea pavilion, for the Todmorden 
Cricket Club. Drawings een, and epecifications 
and quantities from Mr. . Edward Stott, 
Lic.R.1.B.A., Riselane, Todmorden 

No Date.--Towcester._ScHoo..— For the erec- 
tion of a new Council school at Towcester. Names 
to the architects, Messrs. Law & Harris, 
Pytchley-buiidings, Shee »p-street Northampton. 
Plans and specifications may be seen at the 
architects’ office on application. 

No Date.—Waketield.—Citus.—For a Con- 
servative club at Belle Vue; two houses in Denby 
Dale-road, Thornes. Messrs. Massie & Holds- 
worth, architects, Tetley House, Wakefield. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Fesrvary 24.—Maldon.—HKuince.—For widen- 
ing Heybridge at Maldon. Drawings seen, and 
quantities from Mr. Percy J. Sheiden, 
M Inet.C.E., County Surveyor, County Surveyor’s 
Office, Chelmsford. 


-Erection of 


Frsrvary 26.—Manchester.—Baidce.—For the 
widening of Abbey Hey-lane bridge over the 
Manchester and Ashton-under-Lyne Cana! at 


Gerton, Plans seen, and specification, quanti- 
ties, and form of tender at the City Surveyor’s 


ae Town Hall, Manchester. Deposit of 
Zi 2s. 
Feprvary 27.—Hamilton.—Brincz.—For an 


improvement at Chantingha!! Bridge, Hamilton. 
Specification and quantities at the office of Mr 
W. H. Purdie, Burgh Surveyor, Hamiiton, and 
at the office of Mr. Robert Spittal, Road Sur- 
veyor, District Offices, Hamilton. 

arch 8.—Carnarvon.—WALL.—For the con- 
etruction of a sea wal] at Carnarvon. Plans, 
epecification, and form of tender from Mr. W 
Bowen-Jones, A.M.InstC.E., 4, Church-street 
Carnarvon. 

Marcu 10.—Haverfordwest.—GasHoL_pex.—For 
the erection of a single-lift spirally-guided gas- 
holder. Specifications and particulars from Mr. 
J. Gibbon, Gasworks, Haverfordwest 

Marca  12.—Belfast.—-Cranrs.—The Belfast 
Harbour Commissioners invite tenders for the 
erection on Queen's Quay and Abercorn Basin 
Quay, Belfast. of four 5-ton electric gantry 
cranes. Specification, form of tender, one infor- 
mation from the ry Engineer, Mr. W. Red- 
fern Kelly, M.Inst.C.£ 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Fearvary 25.—Huddersfield.—Paintinc.—For 


inting iron railings, sests. etc., at umont 
Pay Semen head Park, and Paddock Recreation- 


he Specifications and general conditions 
seen, and quantities and forms of tender from 
Mr. K. F. Campbell, M.Inst.C_E., Borough 


Engineer and Surveyor, 1, Peel-street. 

Fesrvary 26.— Southall. Srarrecaset.—For the 
fixing of internal iron staircase and ather internal 
alterations at the Free Library, Osterley Park- 

. Specifications seen. and form of tender 
and particulars from Mr. Reginald Brown, 


M Inst.C.E., F.S.I., ete., Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Southall. 
Marcu 1.—BLancaster...Parsrinc —For _ the 


exterior painting at the County Lunatic Asylum 
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of tender, on deposit of 10s.. from Mr. C. W. 
Marke, M.Inst.M. and Cy.E.. M.R.S.L., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Lown Hail, Wokingham. 
* Marcu 6.—Wandsworth Union. baivrine, 
eTc.-—The Guardians of Wandsworth Union invite 
tenders ior painting works, etc., at the Inter- 
mediate School. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Fesrevary 24.—Penarth..-Gravel.—For the 
éuppiy of mountain limestone read metailing 
ana gravel and basalt or granite gravel. Forme 
of tender and particulars from Mr. Edgar I 
sm. A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, District Council 

ces. 

Fesrvuary 25.—Leigh-on-sea.._Rosaps.—For the 
making-up of Cariton-passage and Back-paseage, 
from Cariton-paseage to Sea View-road. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from the 
Surveyor to the Council, Mr. John Liver 
sedge, A.M.Inst.C.E., on deposit of 2i. 2s. 
® FEBRUARY 25.—-Willesden.—ASPHaLT Pavixe 
~The Willesden U.D.C. invite tenders for 
asphalt paving works. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Fesavuany 26.—Batley.—-Staezrs.—For works ot 
etreet widening and improvement in Mayman.- 
lane and Healey-iane. Plane and specifications 
with the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Mr 
Oscar J. Kirby, Town Hall, Batley. 

_ Fesruary 26.—London.—.Pavine.—For repav- 
ing the margins of the carriageways of Gold 
hawk-road, between Paddenswick-road and 
Uxbridge-road Station, and in King-strect, | 
tween Shaftesbury-road and Young's C: rner 
Specifications with forms of tender, from Mr. H 
Mair, M.Inst.C.E., prough Surveyor, ‘own 
Hall, Hammersmith, W. 

Marcu 1.— Repton.— Granite. “For the supply 
of broken granite, limestone and slag, broken 


boulders, and local gravel. Forms of tender 
from Mr. T. R. Sidgwick, Surveyor of Highways, 
Willington, Derby. 

Marce 1.— Springhead. —Work«s.—For the 
construction of Sewage Disposal Works and 
main drainage. Plans seen, and specification 
and quantities from the Engineer, Mr. Rupert 


Kilner, A.M Inst.C_E., at his offices, 
street, Oldham. Deposit of 21 2s. 
Marcu 3.— Armitage. — Sewace.—-For the 
carrying out of a small sewerage echeme at 
Armitage consisting of smal! septic tanks and 
percolating filter, together with the laying of a 
short length of Mannesman stee] tubing and 
stoneware pipes, manholes, etc. Plans and speci 
fications with Mr. C. O. Rawstron, Enyineer and 
Surveyor, Union Workhouse Lichfield. Quanti- 
ties and forms of tender on deposit of 1/. ls 
Marcn 3.—London.—Srwace.—For the con- 


25, Queen- 


etruction of a new intercepting sewer and 
gjectore at Burghley and :.yttleton roads, North 
arringay. Forme of tender, etc., and particu 


lare from Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Highgate 
Marcne 7.—Wirkeaworth .Sewacr.—For the 
covstruction of about 12,000 lineal yds. of 15-in 
12-in., 8in., and 6in. earthenware pipe sewers, 
with manholes. etc., also settling tanks, storm- 
water tanks, filters. sludge beds, road-making, 
and other works. Drawings seen. and specifica- 
tion and quantities, with form of tender. 
the Engineer, Mr. H. A. Johnson. M_ Inst C E., 
15, The Exchange, Bradford. Deposit of 101. 10s 
* Marcu 8&8 — Holborn. Pavine (Varroves 
Matertats).—The Holborn BC. invite tenders 
for paving works in various materials. See 
advertisement in thie issue fer further 


— 

March 12. — Twickenham. — Granite. — For 
broken Bian ballast, shingle. flints. and 
gravel; granite kerb, channel. and quadrants; 
granite cubes and setts; Portlend cement. Forme 
of tender and specification from Mr. Fred. W 
Pearce. S.I.. Surveyor to the Council, Town 
Hall, Twickenham 

No Date.—Gosport.—Roaps.—For the con- 
struction of new roads on the Grove Estate, Gos- 
port. Plans. epecifications. end agreement with 
Mr. Harry A. F. Smith, M.S.A., F.1.S_E.. Star- 
chambers. Goeport. 


from 





















































No Dary.-Halitax.—Orricts, retc.—Erection Mr J. R. Mileon, Clerk and Steward, Clerk's No Dare. — Yeadon. — Matermts.—- For the 
of new suite of offloes and extensive additions Office. supply of materials required for the making 
‘ works at Highroad Well. Plans and quan- Marcu 4.—Wokingham.—Ferxcrxc.-For the and repairing of roads and footpaths. Mr. N. 
tities from Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 7, provision and fixing of about 1200 yds of iron Houlden, Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, 
Rawson-street. Halifax. : fencing. Plans seen, and specification end form Yeadon. 

Public Appointments. 
—— OPS REE rs Ne ne aeencnen enna ———— SS 
| Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. . Salary. = te ie 
SASSIST ANT CXAMINERS : or r TECHNICAL ACOOUNTS ... |The Comrs. of H.M. Works we. POF ANBUM.........-.0s.cerernceeresereecssesacsseorensnessecenessesseeenes Mar. 1 
CLERK WORKS | Cardiff Education Com. ..... FOR. POE WORE oacsencereccsccrecrnasenenencacansessedvensenceseonecncosnsense Mar. 1 
Buction Sales. 
-- amen —————————=——— eee = Sinks 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. of Sale. 
. z sep nana P . 
DRA 8 "TENS, BOARDS, TIMBFR, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C.......... i oi. 5 cincentevisiserasinevalemakaasiiauesonsianniatiaiebiiind Feb. 26 
BY LDE ; STOC K AND PLANT ical ic aes I acs Benet Ge We ARI .n.5cncecndcasczesicetecansssscaveccetgnteescccsttantnatans Mar. 4 
RULERS xv SANITARY GOODS—On the Promises ..............csccsssssssseeeeoee J, T. Skelding & Co. Mar. 4 
Re ELDING MA TRMEAMplin Mile SOMME 555555 cscees tisse-coscintussescncosnesvtecaceneneonceryososiesovene Bowyer & Jones ssenenesenaveneseneeaencasneneunseneenes Mar. 4 
"PLANT, MACHINERY, Bre.-Om the Premises s.c.ccccnensocnccsseomecnnecennnes Whippell, Wheeler, & Wright occ con cnnnnnnesn | Mar 12 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—A discussion arose at the last meet- 
ing of the Council upon a motion “that the 
rents paid by the working-classes in Acton 
are excessive and the accommodation in- 
sufficient, and that the Works Committee be 
instracted to prepare and present the Council 
(a) plans for the building of a lodging-house 
for single women, widows, and widows with 
children; and (+) a scheme for the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings on garden city lines, as 
embodied in the drawings prepared by . Mr. 
Yorath, the Council’s Deputy Surveyor.” An 
amendment was moved by Councillor Hamil- 
ton, that proposals be invited from the Co- 
partnership Tenants, Ltd., and other housing 
companies, submitting a scheme for the erec- 
tion and management of workmen’s —— 
on garden city a. on the Council’s available 
land at Southfield-road. He thought this 
would give an opportunity of testing whether 
such dwellings could be advantageously and 
economically erected. He considered that the 
reason why rents were excessive was because 
of the rates and the restrictions placed upon 
owners by the Council. It would be very 
awkward for a local authority to carry out a 
housing scheme with even moderate profits, 
and he would much prefer the Co-partnership 
people to take it up rather than the Couneil 
should appear to be against the private owner. 
Councillor Shillaker said he believed that 
every town should be its own landlord, and 
this scheme was one which might help to 
bring that about. He contended that the sum 
of 5,600. put down for the land in Southfield- 
road was ridiculous. No garden city company 
could accept at that price, and the Council 
should not base any scheme on it for purposes 
of calculation. He objected to that scheme, 
too, because it did not anything like meet the 
demands of the district. There were 1,500 men 
working at North Acton who could not get 
suitable housing accommodation in the district, 
The Clerk explained that the Council would 
not be able to lease the land to a company 
for the purpose. Councillor Hamilton said 
that if that were so an arrangement could be 
arrived at by which the land could be sold 
on conditions that would give the Council 
certain advantages in return. The amendment 
was carried. 

Battersea,—Subject to a grant being obtained 
from the Road Board, who have approved the 
scheme, it has been decided to wood-pave 
portions of seven roads with 3-in. by 9-in. by 
3-in. Acme sectional hardwood blocks at a 
total estimated cost of 17,2421.: to make up 
eight roads and portions of eight other roads 
with tar macadam at a total estimated cost 
of 10,447/.; and to surface the carriageways 
of over one hundred roads with tar at a 
total estimated cost of 2,325/. 

Bermondsey.—A plan has been passed for 
Messrs. J. A. Franey & Son, 152, Fort-road, 
on behalf of Dr, A. Salter, for a garage 
and dispensary, at 92, Southwark Park-road. 

Croydon.—At the last meeting of the Town 
Council it was decided to purchase the freehold 
of 10 acres of land near Waddgn Marsh-lane 
as a site for extending the hospital buildings 
for the treatment of tuberculous patients. It is 
proposed to erect two wards, one of ten beds 
and the other of twenty-six 

Ealing.—At the last meeting of the Town 
Council the Housing Committeé recommended 
that additional houses be erected, and that 
the Borough Surveyor be instructed to prepare 
a scheme. with special reference to the ae 
belonging to the Council at the eastern end 
of Bramley-road, the total cost of such scheme 
not to exceed 5,000/. Alderman Box said pre- 
liminary plans were before the Council at the 
present time for the erection of a good many 
houses of that class in West Ealing, and the 
scheme was absolutely unnecessary. Alderman 
Giles said that from personal knowledge there 
was a very great dearth of cottages. In his 
opinion there never had been a greater need 
for cottages of the 10s. a week kind than at 
the present time. As to the properties not 
paying, a business man could make it pay even 
at the present rates of building materials. 
It could be made to pay 6 per cent., which 
would more than cover capital charges and 
interest for the term of years over which the 
loan would have to run. After further dis- 
cussion it was decided to delete the first part 
of the recommendation. Application is to be 
made to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 4,132/. for surfacing Ealing- 
road with asphalt macadam. 

Esher and Dittons—A portion of Raleigh- 
drive is to be made up 
_ Friern Barnet.—The footpaths of Beacons- 
field-road are to be paved, and plans have 
been passed for carrying out the work, esti- 
mated at 442/, with Victoria stone. The 
tender of Mr. Howard Farrow has been 
accepted in lieu of that of Mr. Jackson, at 
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834/. and 2,050/., for making up Hollyfield- 
avenue and Chandos-avenue respectively. 
Sanction has been received from the Local 
Government Board to the borrowing of 8502. 
for the paving footpaths in the Avenue, and 
the Patent Victoria Stone Company are to be 
communicated with, so that the works may 
be carried out as soon as possible. Sanction 
has also been received to the borrowing of 
2.583. for the widening of a portion of Coiney 
Hatch-lane. 

Aensington—The Infirmary Committee of 
the Guardians have decided to instruct Mr. 
E. Flint, architect, to prepare a pro- 
visional specification for carrying out repairs 
to the brick and stone work at the infirmary, 
which he roughly estimates to cost 2,300. 

Richmond.—The question of carrying out 
repairs to the carriageways of Cumberland- 
road, Kew Gardens-road, Manor-road, and 
Sandycombe-road, at an estimated cost of 
5,1211., including the construction of a proper 
foundation in the three former roads and the 
saying of 4 in. of a patent road material, is 
under consideration. At the last meeting of 
the Council the Street Improvements Com- 
mittee reported that they desired to withdraw 
the recommendation submitted to the Council 
at the December meeting relating to a pro- 
posed new road from a point in Petersham- 
road, opposite the Almshouses, across Peter- 
sham Meadows to the “ Dysart Arms,” and 
thence across the Bute House Estate to the 
junction of Petersham-road with Sudbrook- 
lane, and in lieu thereof they now recommend 
a new road 50 ft. in width from a point in 
Petersham-road, opposite the ‘‘ Dysart Arms,” 
across the Bute House Estate, to the junction 
of Sudbrook-lane and Petersham-road, and 
that application be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for authority to prepare a town- 
planning scheme for lands situated partly 
within the borough and partly within 
the urban district of Barnes, partly within 
the urban district of Brentford, and partly 
within the urban district of Heston and Isle- 
worth. Speaking on the recommendation, 
Alderman Simpson said that the length of 
the suggested road was about 285 yds., as 
against 455 yds., the width was 50 ft., and the 
area of land that would be required was 
4,453 sq. yds. The total cost was put down 
at 7,500/. The recommendation was carried. 

Stepney.—Combined drainage works are to 
be carried out at Mile End and Limehouse, at 
a total estimated cost of 1581. Plans have 
been lodged with the London County Council 
by Mr. G. W. Marshall for the erection of 
at at the rear of 349, Commercial-road 
hast 

Wimbledon.—The Borough Surveyor has 
been directed to prepare a preliminary plan 
of a new bridge on the girder principle to 
replace the present Ashcombe-road Bridge; 
also plans for making up the passages at the 
rear of Nos, 128-146, Merton High-street, and 
between Nos. 20 and 22, Merton-road. The 
question of providing new office accommodation 
on the site of the present Town Hall is under 
consideration, and a sum of twenty-five guineas 
is to be spent in obtaining the advice of a 
competent architect upon certain points in con- 
nexion therewith, With regard to the 
Council’s scheme for extending the Public 
Baths, the following works are to be included 
therein, viz., extension of the basement for 
the coal store; two extra depths of walls to 
allow of future extension a basement; an 
additional “Solarium” bath; and additional 
tanks for storage of hot and cold water mains. 
etc. Application is to be made to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 
1,352/., the cost of this extra work. Plans 
have been passed for Mr. R. A. Hinds for 
the erection of three houses, shops, and 
garage in Coombe-lane, also for Mr. A. H. 
Ridd, for four houses in Langham-road. 
Plans have been lodged by Messrs. Maple & 
po for alterations at ‘‘ Stonecourt,” Murray- 
road, 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON, 
Proposed completion of restoration of St. 
Ethelburga’s Church, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
(2,000/.); Mr. W. F. Cobb, Rector. Gymnasium 
at the Claude Eliot Lads’ Club, Hoxton, N.E. 
(890/.); Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth, archi- 
tects, 374, Old-street, E.C. Alterations to 
Raglan Hotel, 61, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C., 
for Mr. Thomas George Coppinger. 
Alterations to George Restaurant, Ald. 
gate, E.C., for the proprietors. Altera- 
tions to ‘Windsor Castle’’ public-house, 
Harrow-road, Paddington, W., for Mr. J. D 
Maier, Alterations and additions to Cannon- 
street convenience (1,582/.); Messrs. J. Green- 
wood, Ltd., builders, 12, Arthur-street West, 
E.C. Offices, workshops, ete, at fire-station 
Stratford, E.; Messrs. J. Barker & Co. 
builders, Credon-road, Plaistow, E. : 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


a January 28,—By Frepeaice Warman. 

Jaledonian-rd.—1, Thornhill-cres., u.t. 36 

ce ty on Bip sino « siecaidgay £4 
a . Bin -et., u.t. iy OF. 16 ; 
oF. ie re Ee. 16, 


Stoke Newington.—9:, Rectory-rd. (a), _ 
Bit yrs., gr. 10, 7.7.4. 30 
By J. C. Parr, 
Barnes.—92, 94, 96, 100, and 102, Cleveland. 
lay uated enh dame LB 
January 29,—By Biscor & Sranron. 
Harrow,—Station-rd., Welda, f., e.r. 601... 1,150 
By Dawsow & Haxrpew. 
St. Leonards, Sussex.—Archery-rd., The 
Archery-gdns., and 2} acres, aes ; r 2,050 


By H. Donatpsow & Sons. 
Dalston.—201, Queen’s-cr., and 37a, Richmond. 
rd., u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. L., y. and w.r. 711, 8s, 2 
eu 3 Newington.--76, Albion-rd., area 7,200 ft., 
on Pens sere eebeetSSeeneersehesrescsecdgntee sesebscesserecs 630 
By Henrer & Hunren. 
Hyde Park,-—-28, Craven-ter. (s.), f., y.r. 1101. 1,670 


By R. Trpey & Son. 
Barnsbury.—35, 36, and 37, Albert-st., u.t. 35 
yra., g-r. 181., e. and w.r, 1531. és. .......... 
Hoxton.—38 and 85, New North-rd., u.t. 29 and 
52 yrs., g.r. 121. 198. 9d., y. and e.r. 951. .. 350 
By Dovetas Youna & Co. 
Croydon. 1 to 13 (odd), Purley-rd., f.g.r. 
31l. 108., reversion in 69 yrs. _................... 660 
Bexley Heath.—10 to 18 (even), May Place-rd. 
est,, f.g. rents 311. 10s., reversion in 83 
WN scniknh pianeochsonbidgaase ands eebanenetrynsieseee 600 


Contractions used in these lists.—P.g.r. for freehold 
-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
t. for ; ¢. for hold; L for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for Bab. for public hous; 0. for 
offices ; s. for shops ; ct. court. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AlU communications with respect to |i 
artistic matters should be addressed to “ T 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 


4 


communications. 
The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 


We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the kditor cannot be responsible for 
dre wings, manuscripts, or other doce- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has for them. 

Ali drawings sent to or at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's vame and aidress 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Jelay and 
inconvenience may resuit from inattentivn to this. 

Any comission to a contributor to write au article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the a val of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the tor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsa . The receipt by the author of 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


NB. Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by ~ whether they 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


ble, the 
* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, ie 


prices of materials, not 
and ‘quantity obviously affect prices {sc 








which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this 
BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. e: * 
Picked Stocks for Facings ........:.<00+« , 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Bailway Depé 
s. d. a 2s. 4. 
Seetione. sees 114 0 BestBlue ot 55 0 
a saaiuneasels $312 0 Do, Bullnose...... 00 
Buabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 9 9 
Gtiasep Bricxs— 
B Ww Double Headers 14 17 6 
pk cad Baik One Side and two ’ 
‘tch’ra 12 7 6 Ends ..... eanbe 18 17 6 
Headers ....... wee 1117 6 Two a 1917 6 
Quoins, Bullnose, weneneree ‘ 
and 44in. Plate 1517 6  Splays & Squints 17 | 6 
D'ble Stretchers 1717 6 


s. 4. 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... : : per yard, delivered 
Perrerittt ttt _» ” 
Best Portland Cement......... 36 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue LiasLime 19 0 » » 
Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 


sacks. 
Grey Stone eee per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireolay in sacks 27s. 0d, per ton at rly pt. 
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7 STONE. WOOD (Continued). 
ERTY Per Ft. Cube. Jomsmns’ Woop (Continued)— At per standard. 
., s. 4. White Sea and Peters 24.4. £ 5.4. Sheet Iron, Gal 
gars Sroxs — ‘elivered om -_ ner 1% Piset white deaie, Sia. by tin. 1s vv. 16 00 ordinary quaiit- 
n DOU -ceceecene® eee s » a 14 10 0 
sa ps. do, delivered on road wagons, Mine 19 NR cnaresnscteeseieotreee 1110 0 “. 1210 0 
= £45) Depot vnessecsercesrrsteseennente Second whi Sin. byllin. 14 0 0 .., 15 0 0 
die Fon, delved om roa, wagons, B PORE ty em ofa Mee 
a ithe vered on «- 100 
Brown Whithed, delivers’: or Pitch-pine: desis...” 000 - 200 
30 Paddington Teme 23 Under in, thickextra.......... 010 0. 1006 
Pill ‘ vered on road ellow Pine—First, regular sizes 48 0 wards. 
er Nine ‘Elms Dept, of "Salute aes 
1,500 Pimlico Wharf ...n+-s»- ~ Reconds, regular sizes ............33 0 0 ” 
vered at Railway Depot. Oddments 200 » 
a Por Ft, Cube, deli wea Kauri Pine Planks, per tt. cube, 056. 06 
ed F loseburn Danzig Stettin Logs— 
ancaster in blocks.» ae fo seas on 28 TT Ciuc 08 0. O08 9 
be Boer in blocks |, 110 Bed Mansfeld * ee Ceti “ueane., @29 
2.080 Greenahill in» = Freestone ......... % 4 | Wainscot Oak Logs, perft. cube 0 7 0 .. 0 9 0 
wee 6. cones 24 Talacre & Gwespyr Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. super. 
Ceeasisili” in WOE ccm 04 as inch »~ 900. 010 
1 ¢ 23 Jy ee sieeeaee ge 8 08... oo 
- , orn Stoxz—Robin Hood Quality. tesco, fer wuper, a tach. oe... ¢ 23:1 
™ eh te * $16 as inch a 31 6 026 
Seat random DIOCKB ....cersecsersercecsereecsecsereerse BS SY gginod ....... Ore eeereereeresseores . 
1,670 voce Pe Sapee. a ea Big pec —— 0 010 610 ay ae 
§ in. sawn two sides landings to sizes ( a3 tebe tor tend seteneroeceesenceeses » 006 os a 3:8 Soll pipe . 
- ft, SUPEP.)...+r-.e-nersecesenes eeereereecoecs Peeeeeeeneces - « 
5 . bed two sides ditto, ditto ........... ine +. American Whitewood planks, 
285 6 in. roe two sides slabs (random sizes)... sala 0114 per ft. CObe oon... eseenseee eta 056... 066 
Pee in to 2} in, sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 Propared Flooring, ote. Per square. 
aad 1} in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto 06 1 ie, by 7 in. w, planed and ‘ ar 
Seniesa ee som coc.” nd daleaanataeetenenn ah 
sa ni por Ft, Cube, Delivered at Hailway Depot. ‘~ 2 owe. ome 
) random DBIOCKS .....+...<ceversereenenccarsesneree i i 
; een Deprened of ations Denes. a + emcee ant 016 0 = 209 
: 600 éin. sawn two sides landing to sizes ( # tt. a. 1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
‘ wOe | i ne dine ditto 8 0 set ix chien int 0 see 014 6 
6 in, ra sides Ww planed an 
Gs iin, gown two sides slabe (random sizes) sasha ; ? OS SS Se (me .Ww Be 
for rent; Vin, self-faced random flags lt in. by 7 in. white, planed and ingo 
Id ; p. for tm a coos 15 0 .. 016 6 SoLpex—Plumbers’ 
k! » ma "s 
iy reatal, pean mitedsleViceeiie O10. 0186 i 
; yrs. for Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot, 1 in. by 7 in. ” » O40... O18 6 
1; 9q. for in ix é.4 Ike. Ie 2. 4, fin. by 7 in. white » » OWO.. ON 0 
crescent ; x10 best blue 20x in, by 7 in. . ” 0129... 015 0 
+) Be BANGOR .secssves ¥ 3 ‘ ae que % F . 6 in, at 6d. to 94. per square less than 7 in. 
; @x 12 ditto ...... x sain 
3x10 lat quality o bola "aes JOISTS, GIRDERS, te. 
M13 dito ... 13 u 0 90x 0permanen: cea Tailwer Vans, ap 
ee sabiiaplicins 
sid tet tie 1x0 ditto”. 9 1 6 yew mpeallher cinema & te Teme ty ye 
+r | wiiton. 6 6 ee ee 7100... 12 0 
. those Steel Compound Stanchions ...... Bee... BS 
clusively TILES. Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- ee meee 
_ At Railway Depot. ss Fitch Plates nn ll 0 0 20 
by th a. 4, a jumne 
~ i pra ad pa p Best ‘‘ Hartshill”’ including ordinary patterns... 810 0 .. 9 0 
ing (per 1000) ...... brand, plain sand- 
— “tps and. Vaiioy faced (per 1000)... 45 0 METALS. 
ers, and (per doz.)...... $7 Do. (per Per ton, in London, 
with the Sra me anion ro __“ Inozr— 2a 745° 
poe nee .Ornamen Common Bars ........... ete oi 
mm uni- Do. Ornamental (per MY cB ae & Bare, good 
ible for eS Hip (perdoz.,... 4 0 merchant quality ............... 9590. O15 ¢ 
r doce Hip and Valley vi doz.) 3 6 Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars” 1100... — 
at this (pe dos. ue 4 0 Staffords, Mild Steel Bars .....,..csscvesssee 950... 915 
Beat Beds or Hoop Lron, basis price concoesonese 10 0 0 eee - Turpentine in barreis 
lor con- brown, or brin: er oD smcieipeiaaiiie 42 «6 * » Galvanised........... 1710 O ... - 
address (Edw'ds)(per1000) 57 6 and-made sand (*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
slay and Oo. Ornamental( faced (per 1000) 45 0 i 
i 100) m0 0 Hip (per dos.).. 4 0 "“Tieanoe 10 5 0 
Be ] sseeneeeeveesances it Powe Be crerercevces on 
article, Hi doz.)... 4 0 Vv os ss 
ia given Vala iperdogsi 3 0 —e eS Ys as 
g, when " 
© reject 
nae woop. 
nply its Bumpine Woop. At per standard, 
sign in Dus: bvt Sin. by LL in. and Sin, ea £54. @ Have you ever thought how useful a type~ 
maya be Dab genera Sut" hee writer would be in your office ? 
in, in, and 
fin.,and3in. by7in.andSin, 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Battens best 24 by GandSby6... 010 0 less than 
ALS Deals: second Le 7 in, and 8 in. Zhe : 
; Buns soon eae Estimates, specifications, 
ble, the tin yin aa ay oie 810 0 .. 1010 0 requisitions, accounts, 
—— Foreign Sawn Boards— be ments, correspondence, etc., 
li Vim and 1} im. by 7 im. secs 010 0 more than 
Aral soree vseversarsesssoeeees LO O ” typewriter than by the old-fashioned and laborious method of 
: best middli At per load of 50 ft. handwritiug. A further advantage is that 
he t Menaliaverane specication} 5 oo vee + . — . - 
sea. Bal abe (8 in. ‘olvinj.. 817 6 <4 0 0 Ten or twelve copies can be obtained at 
in, 4 
gs. de inthis. Se eS one operation, 
a pine tim ber (30 ft. average) 0 Oe 2 ee 
$00 _ dommers’ Woon, At per standard, copies by hand. 
ie Sea: first yellow deals, 
100 in bY din aswnabinenailieite 410 0 ... 210 0 THE TYPEWRITER TO USE 
we Batiens atin ani dint Fiat wy 8 = Be o a 
‘ Second yellow denls,3in, byilim. 19 0 0 9 0 f 
iW Bettons 24 in. ani 7 9im 18 0 O < 1910 0 
17 6 Third yellow deals, Sem M00. 600 
7 6 Ui in. and 9 in, Pes. 400... 16 0 0 
Poters ‘nau 3in. by7im, 1110 0 2, 1210 0 
t. burg: first yell deals. - ‘i P . 
Dey in, mansiestiis, 2110 0 ... 2210 0 full particulars respecting which, together with interesting booklet, will be 
vered. Battens bd i. . : z coe 2 10 0 sent post free to any address on receipt of card. 
4 ig 7elow desis, 8 in, ‘ Kor = 0 6 rane 
: iy tT ITER CO. L 
tn wees coc 8 wes 6 The YOST TYPEWR . Lt 
ind yellow deni 3: - LO 0 4, 1210 0 ee : 
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Vielle Montagne ........0-ccc0-00000 33 15 
Silesian 

Zinc, in bundles, ls. per owt. extra. 
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VARNISHES, &o. Per priiee. 

s. d. 

Fine Pale Oak Varnish 080 
Suporte Pale Hiastis Oak ois 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church age ge ee 010 0 
arches ............. OM 6 
Fine Pale ——. angie sda 010 0 
Finest Pale ONE SN Re 018 6 
Extra Pale French Oi) . Se ee 
018 0 

esneeee 140 

saibinieti 012 0 

. 0 4 

016 0 

090 

08 0 
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010 0 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United ag 
St the prepaid rate of 19s, annum, with delivery oy Friday 
Mornin,’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

Canada, post-free, Zils. ad. per annum; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
etc., 2s. per annum, 

Momisvanees (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
The Publisher af “Taz BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 


—_—+---—_—_ 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this h 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authentica’ either by 
the itect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BLYTH (Northumberland).—For drainage works in 
connexion with the extension of Cowpen Cemetery, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. Robert Grieves, 
engineer and surveyor :— 


J. W. Hender W. Robson ... £1,035 10 6 


son £1,560 00 J. McLaren, 
G. E. Simpson 1,138 86 jun. 1,015 10 6 
J. Thompson 1039 27 ,R. Baxter, 
G. Mauchien.. 1,078 60; Blyth’*...... 1,000 28 


BROUGHTON.— For erection of five dwelling. houses. 
Mr, W. A. Buttrick, architect, Scunthorpe, Lines 


Betts & New- C. Bevans......... £774 0 0 
bert £892 10 0} W. Pallister 777 1 0 


Lumley #85 11 4) J. BE. Buttrick, 
C. Cox 820 0 0| Seunthorpe*.. 775 0 0 


CU PAR.—For addition to the asylum at Springfield 
Cupar, for the Lunacy Board of Fife and Kinross. 
Messrs. Gillespie & Scutt, architects 


Masonry : G. Good & Co.* ...... ... £7,194 10 0 
Joinery : A. Thom & Son* kantbian 5,205 0 0 
Piumting - W. Barton & Sons* . 2,510 0 0 
t lasteving : W. & J Easton* : oe ee 6 OD 
Heating : A. L. Peacock & Co.*............ 1,254 14 0 
Tiling : R. Brown & Sons* sab Aegon 425 7 0 
Steelwork - R. Hamilton* been Sab ee m2 7 «0 
Sia'ing : J. Robertson*... sie boii 9 8 OC 
Fiooring : A. M. M‘Dougal & Sons® ... 181 14 0 
Asphalting : Pirrie & Co..........0...00..0.. 16 311 


EXETER.— For rebuilding in reinforced concrete 
Stoneyford Bridge. Mr. W. P. Robinson, County Sur- 
veyor, Exeter 


Fothergill Bros., Castle-street, Exeter ...... £692 1 6 
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HEREFORD.—For additions, ete., at Lord Scuda- 
more’s Council Schools, Messrs. W. Robinson & Son, 
architects, 10, King-street, Hereford, Quantities by 
the architects :—~ 
Turford & South- C Cooke ........0.00... £4,500 

WAT .......00:ss000... £6,955 | W, Ho Peake... ..... 6,543 
H Dorse .............. 6,775 | Powell & Sons......... 6,513 
Pillard & Sons.......... 6,640 | Bowers & Co. ........ . 6,510 
W, C, Bolt............ 6,580 | Wilks & Son, Here- 

BOGE ek. iinrrctcs “OID 





HOVE —For building boundary walling on the north 
side of the Portland Reereation Ground Mr H, H, 
Scott, Borough Surveyor, Hove :— 

J, Parsons & Sons, 176, Church-road, Hove..,.,, £148 


LONDON.—For painting at the Turin-street School, 
Bethnal Green, for the London Couaty Council :— 
G. Munday & Sons .. £2,379 : Vigor & Co.... ........ £1,427 
J. Scott Fenn ........ 1,495| J. Grover & Son... 1,416 
a | & Gayford, | Ashby & Horner -. 1,38 
BIG iiss cxitasagecczistin GUE 1 Ode Willa: ee enacsedes : 
E. Lawrance & Sons, | 
REAR T SS 1,435 | 


LONDON.—For painting interior of the Townsend- 
street School, Bermondsey, for the London County 
Council : 





F. Smith & Co. ... £2714 0 2} Holliday & Green- 
W.Smith & Son... 66000 wood, Ltd. ...... £640 0 0 
W. V. Goad......... 65600] Maxwell Bros. 

7 TEs. | cuvsiace 637 0 0 


LONDON ,—For painting interior of boys’, girls’, and 
infants’ school and exterior of all buildings at the 
Totteuham-rvad school, Hackney, for the London 
County Council :— 


F Bull... £1,151 10| J, Grover & Sons 21,060 0 
C, P Roberts & | Brana, Pettit, & 

Oo, Lith. .cc0c 1,132 0 WG, Sidikssnnrtencs Bee 9 
C. B, Price...... 1,119 0/| Stevens & So » oF 0 
W. silk & Son... 1097 0} McCormick & 

Sons, Ltd,* ...... 795 0 





LON DON.—For painting interior of the Ben Jonson 
School, Stepney, for the London County Council :— 


H Newell ........ £1,057 0 0) H. C. Horswill ... £680 0 0 
W.J.Clemens.. 8107 3} J. Seott Fenn...... 576 0 0 
W. Silk &son... 703900 





LONDON.—For painting at the Ruby-street School, 
Peckham, for the London County Council :— 


Ashby*& Horner .. ... £737 | G Munday & Son 
C. Wall, Ltd. + 





a £580 
580 | W. Bailey.................. 580 


J. d. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. utd. 











EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





[FEBRUARY 21, 1913, 


niall pe egyery Nod erection of a minx 
range, 8 oy Dril " 
zenpe ~ rill Hall, for the G 


‘orce Associati m, 


Wiliams, & Evans, architects, Pontypridd, 


by architects :— 


WALSALL.—For painting the inside of 


hall. Mr. John Tay 


lun, Borough 
vapor, Walsall :=- _ 


. Pritchard, 49, Rutter-street, Walsal] 





WELLINGTON. ~ For alterations an 
necessary for the isolation of the ch 


modatioa at the workhouse. Mr. A 

Market-street, Wellington. Quanti 
J. Dallow &.Sons....... 0.000000... 
Treasure & Sons, Ltd. ............ 
W. Roe ....:... 


J. Blakemore & Sons ie diieiatciass. 


R. & J. Millington 
A. Pearce 


J. &T France, Trench, Wellington* 919 1) 





WHETSTONE (Leicestershire) 


- Jenkins, 
ties by architect — 


Messrs. 


ture rifle 
‘ ‘Organ 

Evang, 
QU nt. tieg 


sisods +. £331 


otven kth 6 
savas wo 6 
97 0 
95 0 
sin nte Ob 1s 

935 0 


— Por alterations 
Ww 


and extensions to“ The Pastures,” for Mr 


Herbert 


Tyers & Yates......... 
BF. BIBOCE ....ccsec-ecce 1,808 
Hardington & Elliott 1,8lu 





Messrs. Tait & Herbert, are 
surveyors, Leicester and Coventry :— 
Halford & Sons ...... £2,058 | H. Herbert & Sons £1,799 
1,875/ J. Bentley & Co, | 
Leicester’ aa 


the Guil 
Engineer and _ 


£37 19 


1 buil ling work 
ildren's accom. 


th rchitect, 


hitects and 


1,770 








Ham Hill Stone. 


Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stune Oo. and C. Trask & 
The Doulting Stone Uo. - 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 


). 


me 


London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fordamp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-r.oms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


LITHOGRAPHE 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 


Rs, 


Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, 


Soho, W. 





PILKINGTON & CO. 


(Estas.isuep 1838), 
DEPTFOKD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 5.5. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Asphalt. 





PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE, 


WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). 





‘Drop Dry’ Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“Covrrrovs, Sevuesn. Lompox.” 





DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


F. BRABY & CO., Ltd. .2:. 352-364, Euston Rd., London, x. 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 


North 





(4 tines). 











goMaN CATHOLIC 
uk, W. BRVAN 
PLAN OF SITE, DE 
MALLORD HOUSE, | 
CONSTRUCTION AW! 
THE “ MUSE 
poveY 

x! 


OUR AIMS AND PO 
BOTES ...00e--ceeernes 
THE ARCHITRCTUR 
ROMAN CATHOLIC 
PICTURE EXHIBIT! 
COMPETITION EY 
GENERAL NEWS... 
conksPOsDENCE 
sOTES TO ILLUST! 
MEETINGS ecscscee 
ARCHITECTURAL & 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 


CONSTRUCTION A} 
THE “ MUSHRO 
STRUCTION ... 

a SEW SYSTEM 


tects and t 
industry of 

As a pape 
wish to repr 
which all w 
heart can 
columns to 
have contro 
believe in» 
out of cont; 

In democ 
institutions 
factor in + 
not arise 
advocate: « 
met and © 
show that 
conviction: 
inert or to 
at all. 

We shou 
Of self-see 
hotoriety f 
ambition a 


